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THE WEEK, 


It is fair to say that this week, up to the moment of 
writing, there is little news from the war. Lord Kitchener 
speaks of a concentration of 3,000 Boers at Carolina. 
The number is put at 8,000 in a Reuter telegram, which 
declares that they are concentrating in the Ermelo 
district with a view to the invasion of Natal, We 
know that a small body of Colonials was broken up by 
the Boers near Murraysburg, with killed, wounded and 
prisoners. We know also that while this activity of the 
Boers in the midlands of Cape Colony was being shown 
the main commando to the west occupied Clanwilliam. 
We have had news (unofficially) of a white flag incident 
at Lindley, where some irregulars in our service con- 
tinued to shoot after a capitulation. Jt would not do to 
insist upon this miserable error, for the men involved 
were not soldiers, but belonged to one of those local 
levies to whom our authorities give fantastic and high- 
sounding names. In this case they were called the 
Bodyguard. 


Lorp KircHENER’s idea that no news must be good 
news suffered one exception in the case of three envoys 
whom he sent to suborn the soldiers in the enemy’s 
camp from their allegiance. We have no hesitation in 
describing their mission in such terms because every 
official despatch, every agency telegram and every Press 
comment following thereon has taken it for granted 
during the last three weeks that our principal task was 
to distribute appeals to the individuals among the Boer 
forces. We cannot pretend that the news sent by Lord 
Kitchener in this connection is likely to be accurate. 
Of fifteen despatches recently published eleven con- 
tained gross errors and two have been wilfully mis- 
leading, notably the false news relative to the disaster 
of Belfast. 


De Wert, finding spies in his camp, flogs them, and 
shoots one of their number. The punishment with 
which a military commander has the right to meet 
such measures in warfare is at his discretion—so long, 
that is, as he does not exceed the customs of civilised 
men. Both flogging and shooting are punishments 
recognised in the Boer army, and, for the matter of 
that, in most armies upon active service. De Wet, in 
condemning all three of these men to the first, and one 
to the extreme penalty, was technically within his rights, 
for there is no act more despicable, nor any which all 
soldiers are more prompt to condemn, than that of 
which his prisoners had been guilty. Even those who 
employ such agents despise them, and it needs no spirit 
of prophecy to divine what will happen to paid emis- 
saries who might be discovered plying a similar trade 
in one of our exhausted garrisons. And yet this act 
has moved men who have no connection with military 
affairs, and who are totally ignorant of the spirit of an 
army, to the wildest hysterics. Mr. Harmsworth’s paper 
heads its comments with the word “ Murder,” and as 
we go to press we notice that Mr. Astor’s argues that 
the incident will give us the right to execute the Boer 
General. Both these papers will do well to consult 
men of some military experience before permitting such 
stuff to spoil their reputation. 


Monpay’s Times contained a letter from Mr. 
Courtney, written in a studiously moderate spirit, 
suggesting, not as an ideal arrangement, but as a 
“second best,” that the Government should arrange an 
armistice and try what could be done towards restoring 
peace by offering full self-government at once to the 
Orange Free State and to the Transvaal. The Trans- 
vaal, he proposed, should be divided into two com- 
munities, mining and agricultural ; and the grant ofrsuch 
self-government would not conflict with the aims of 
British policy as described by the Times—“ British 
supremacy throughout South Africa in a fashion to 
secure equal justice to all white inhabitants and to 
prevent a recurrence of the present contest.” “ These 
ends,” writes Mr. Gourtney, “would apparently be 
secured if the control of foreign relations were 
vested exclusively in the British Government, if 
disarmament so far as the weapons and ammunition of 
war are concerned, were effected, and if it could be 
ensured that in no part of South Africa should there be 
any discrimination in law or administration as against 
British or Boer.” The Times dismisses the sugges- 
tion with another declaration of Sir Alfred Milner’s 
infallibility. Speeches have been made on the war 
during the past week by Mr. Pirie, Mr. Burns and Mr. 
Lloyd George, who delighted his audience by a 
humorous description of Sir Henry Fowler in his new 
ys nigg Aes a strong, brave man; whilst Wednesday’s 
Daily News contained a very luminous and effective 
reply from Mr. Channing to the circular recently issued 
by Mr. Brassey. 


INFLUENTIAL deputations, including Sir Algernon 
West, Lord Windsor, and the Bishop of Winchester, 
waited on Mr. Ritchie on Wednesday to advocate 
licensing reform. The proposals of the deputation 
were four in number: (1) a reduction of licences 
according to the needs of the districts, on equitable lines 
of compensation, to be provided by the trade ; (2) all 
licences to be brought within the jurisdiction of the 
licensing authority; (3) legislation as to clubs; (4) 
reconstitution of the licensing authority and the Court 
of Appeal. But, moderate as these demands were, 
being, in fact, much less than the Trade members of 
Lord Peel’s Commission recommended, they were all 
refused by the Home Secretary on behalf of the Govern- 
ment. Mr. Ritchie, who began his reply by stating that 
“intemperance is one of the greatest evils that can pos- 
sibly afflict any country,” and that “ it would be a great 
blessing if means could be found by which it could be 
mitigated, it not altogether remedied,” proceeded 
to explain that the Government would not take a single 
step to mitigate it. He ignored three out of the 
four recommendations, and devoted most of his 
speech to the question of compensation. He com- 
plained that his proposals in 1888 for the reduc- 
tion of licences and for compensation “out of 
the funds of the trade” had been defeated by 
the United Kingdom Alliance, and professed to believe 
that the deputation’s proposals would be defeated by 
the same body. To say that duties on alcohol 
are derived from the “funds of the trade” is as 
absurd as the allegation that Lord Peel wished to 
deprive publicans of their “property.” There is no 
“property” in a licence after one year, and it is not 
negotiable at any time, while duties are paid, just as 
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other indirect taxation is paid, not by the tradesman but 
by the consumer. Mr. Ritchie went on to cast doubts 
on the utility of a reduction in the number of public- 
houses. One cannot argue witha man who thinks that 
there is no more inducement to drinking in a street 
with a dozen public-houses than in a street where there 
is only one, but the Home Secretary might at least 
remember that his policemen would find it easier to 
supervise one house than twelve. 


The manifesto of the Moderates for the London 
County Council is a long and frigid document covering 
a column anda half. But it has been summed up by 
Mr. McKinnon Wood in a single sentence:— 

“The only things the Moderates promise to do are some of 
the things which the Progressives are doing already, and their 
policy otherwise remains as negative and intangible as ever.” 

But the most interesting (and from an electioneering 
point of view the stupidest) thing in the manifesto is its 
titke—“ a statement issued on behalf of the Conservative 
party at the London County Council.” Why, it is the 
Conservative party which carried the Agricultural Rates 
Acts, by which—as is pointed out elsewhere in these 
columns—London loses three or four hundred thousand 
pounds every year. 


Tue return of the Daily News to all-round Liberalism 
is already proceeding as the result of Mr. Cook’s retire- 
ment from the editorship. This is what we expected 
last week when we welcomed the change. The myths 
of a Rhodesite Gladstone, a Gladstonian Rhodes, and an 
all-wise Milner, are now dissolved—or, at any rate, the 
first two, for the Tory Press, if it likes Rhodes and the 
war policy, likes them because it knows that Mr. Glad- 
stone would have loathed them. The Leeds Mercury 
points out that under Mr. Oppenheim and Mr. Cook— 

“The paper became one of the most ardent advocates in the 
British Press of the claims of the Uitlanders and of Mr. 
Chamberlain's diplomacy. But its editor’s zeal was tempered 
by a thorough knowledge of all the movements in the game, 
and Mr. Chamberlain would probably acknowledge that he 
found in Mr. Cook’s very skilful advocacy from day to day the 
most influential support he received in the Press. In fact, it is 
not too much to say that Mr. Cook was a far more skilful 
advocate of the Chamberlain diplomacy than Mr. Chamberlain 
himself.” 
At the same time, we believe that Mr. Cook was one of 
the few Englishmen who could be called Rhodesites by 
conviction. Those misleading quotations weuld have 
been less plausible if he had not himself been misled. 
And this is why he was so very dangerous. He thought 
he was a Liberal. 


Last week the Evening News of Manchester printed 
without comment a very spirited letter from Mr. Arthur 
Hughes (son of Mr. W. H. Hughes, J.P.), who is serving 
with the Duke of Lancaster’s Yeomanry in South Africa. 
On December 6th, when he wrote the letter, Mr. 
Hughes had just reached Edinburgh (Cape Colony) after 
eight days’ continuous fighting. Like many of the 
irregular troopers, he treats war as a kind of sport ; and 
it is the general ferocity of his letter which makes the 
following sentences on farm-burning worth reading :— 


“ We have done an awful lot of damage in Orange River 
Colony, burning every farmhouse, big and little, where there 
was the slightest suspicion of the farmer being a rebel. This 
duty has fallen chiefly upon our company because of us having 
all the flanking to do. We ride in two’s in the flank about a 
mile from the column, and any forage, Cape carts, waggons, 
and anything we thought would be useful to the Boers we 
burned. It went very hard with me sometimes when burning 
farms down—one case in particular. My chum and myself 
galloped to a tremendous farm, with a lovely garden, and Cape 
carts, poultry, &c., and three champion daughters. We ques- 
tioned them, their answers were not satisfactory, so we burned 
farm, Cape carts, and all down to the ground. The pitiful way 
they pleaded made me feel very hard-hearted, but it made no 
difference. I let them pick a little photo of their sweethearts, 
and little birthday presents, with sufficient bedding, and that 
was all. We have captured over 40,000 head of cattle.” 


Now, according to Mr. Chamberlain, there had been 
nothing like wholesale destruction in consequence 
of Lord Roberts’ policy of burning. A small cottage 
like an Irish peasant’s cabin had been burnt here and 
there, but there was no such thing as “a tremendous 
farm, with a lovely garden.” Does Mr. Chamberlain 
nowadays simply invent the most specious answer he 
can think of without regard to the facts ? 


At the Wolverhampton Chamber of Commerce on 
Wednesday Lord Rosebery said the war he feared was 
not military war, but the war of trade. With regard to 
the South African war, he thinks we must wait and see 
what the Government (having got its new mandate) will 
do. He is, however, anxious to educate men of busi- 
ness and commerce in order to fit them for the warfare 
of trade, and he rejoices at the existence of a school of 
economic science in London with 400 students, who are 
receiving a very high type of education in business, 
banking, and finance. That school, he truly says, is an 
object of envy and imitation even to Germans. Has it 
occurred to Lord Rosebery that if the war in South 
Africa could be shortened by a single week ten or twenty 
schools as large and as well equipped as the London 
School of Economics could be established in England, 
Ireland, and Scotland? The truth is that we are 
squandering on military war capital which is urgently 
needed for training and improving the natural capacities 
of Englishmen for manufactures and commerce. 


Mr. Mappison, than whom no man has made 
greater sacrifices to preserve his independence, made a 
particularly stimulating and thoughtful speech last 
Saturday at Accrington at a meeting of trade unionists 
and co-operators, convened by the Labour Association 
for Promoting Co-operafive Production. Mr. Maddison 
insisted that it was an entirely false reading of its 
meaning to confine co-operative enterprise to distribu- 
tion :— 

“ Nothing could be satisfactory to them which failed to touch 
the labour question at its source—the human worker in his 
capacity as such. Why pass him over? To apply co-operative 
principles at the second stage and neglect them at the first was 
a confession of failure. Thus the Labour Association claimed 
the workshop as well as the store for co-operation.” 


We have more than once lamented the confusion in the 
popular mind which has resulted from the perversion of 
the proper order of co-operative experiment in this 
country—a confusion which has identified co-operation 
with distribution and neglected production and credit. 
Of course co-operation is, in its inspiration, an effort to 
give to the producer a status which is not merely that 
of the wage-earner ; so that Mr. Maddison is literally 
justified in maintaining that the exclusion of productive 
enterprise from the application of its principles is a 
confession of failure. Mr. Maddison sketched the 
growth of co-operative production—a career which 
gives no warfant for despair, however fully it illustrates 
the disadvantages under which the idea has fought its 
way ; and especially opportune was his appeal to trade 
unionists to recognise the claims of true co-operation 
upon their sympathy and help. 


Sir Henry Fow.er’s “ latest” is that the wars in 
South Africa and the Philippines are “ less fatal to the 
workmen than the ceaseless competition of similar 
workmen in every quarter of the globe.” This at a 
town’s meeting in Wolverhampton on Wednesday. It 
is the kind of remark you expect from a monopolist 
company director, but not from a distinguished States- 
man. A Statesman is expected to take broad and 
enlightened views of commerce and industry, and an 
English Statesman who calls himself a Liberal ought to 
have some dim appreciation of the advantages of inter- 
national trade to his own country. Sir Henry had 
informed the Willenhall Urban District Councillors, at 
their annual dinner two nights earlier, that we have 
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acquired the whole of South Africa by every title, by 
treaty, by purchase, by capital, by brains, and by 
blood. 


Tue following table is constructed from the 
materials supplied by the Navy Estimates of last year 
(Shipbuilding Programme) :— 


Total 
Name of Ship. Type. Estimated 
Expenditure. 
TED: an ccavesnssencen First-class Cruiser...... £569,841 
er Second-class Cruiser... 287,642 
Victoria and Albert ... Royal Yacht ............ 434,582 


It will be seen that the provision made for the Royal 
Yacht is a good deal more than half of what is 
required for the first-class cruiser and not much less 
than double the provision made for the second-class 
cruiser. When Lord Spencer was First Lord of the 
Admiralty he publicly announced that it was the policy 
of the Board to devote every farthing of the public 
money intrusted to them to the efficiency of the Navy. 
In accordance with this principle when Mr. Goschen 
first submitted the estimate for the Royal Yacht, excep- 
tion was taken to his proposal from the Front Opposition 
Bench on the ground that the vessel, while fitted as a 
yacht, ought to be built as a cruiser so as to be available, 
like the German Royal yacht, for actual service in time 
of war. Strange to say, this apparently reasonable 
suggestion was scouted by the Government and its 
supporters as savouring of Little Englandism. “ Pro- 
Boerism” had not then been invented as a term of 
reproach. The public, which twenty years ago watched 
with jealousy all expenditure of this sort took, no interest 
whatever in the question and private members on the 
Radical benches, with one exception, gave no support 
to the official Opposition. 


THE result has been described by Mr. William 
Allan in a vigorous letter to the Pa/l Mall Gazelle. The 
designing and building of the yacht was entrusted to 
Admiralty officials, whose exclusive occupation has been 
to design and build men-of-war. The Victoria and 
Albert was duly built to the official designs in PembroLe 
Dockyard, but on letting the water into the dock to 
float her out, she, much to the amazement and con- 
sternation of all around, almost tumbled over. Had 
she not been in dock at the time she would have done 
so, with terrible loss of life. After a great deal of labour 
and ballasting she was ultimately got upright. What 
has happened to the unfortunate hull since then nobody 
outside the dockyard gates seems to know. Mr. Allan 
declares the whole thing to be a “ botch,” which will 
cost the country eventually the price of a first-class 
battleship. No allusion was made in the House of 
Commons last Session to this unhappy business, but 
it will be impossible for the Department to avoid 
full explanations when next year’s Navy Estimates 
come on for discussion. We must anticipate a revised 
estimate which will carry the total expenditure on 
the new Victoria and Albert to more than _half-a- 
million, and that without any assurance that she will, 
when completed, be really fit for her intended purpose. 
Mr. Allan draws ominous conclusions as to the 
Stability of our regular men-of-war. The better infer- 
ence is that, had the Royal yacht been built as a 
cruiser, she would not have broken down. She would 
have been in the hands of men who knew their work. 
But the spirit of the new Imperialism required both 
that the ship should be useless for naval purposes and 
that she should be designed, built and completed by the 
staff of our naval yards. The most disheartening thing 
of all is the utter and sustained indifference of the 
British people alike to the profligate expenditure and 
the administrative incapacity, of which the new Royal 
yacht is a flagrant but not a solitary example. 


_ A FoRETASTE of the debates upon the French Asso- 
Ciations Bill, which are likely to be long and anxious, 


was given as early as last Monday, when the Pope’s 
letter to Mgr. Richard was made the subject of an inter- 
pellation by a Socialist Deputy, M. Sembat, who sought 
to draw from the Government a denunciation of his 
Holiness’s action as constituting an unwarrantable inter- 
ference in French domestic politics. The interpellation 
drew two notable speeches—one from M. Ribot, sensible 
and statesmanlike, invoking the principles of the Con- 
cordat and demonstrating the indisputable right it leaves 
to the spiritual head of French Catholics to express his 
views on matters directly affecting the Church in 
France, while very properly emphasising the consistent 
Liberal policy of Mortmain ; the other from the Premier 
(which has scarcely received sufficient attention in 
the English Press), categorically stating that the Govern- 
ment had found nothing that is not diplomatically 
“correct” in the Papal missive. M. Sembat’s motion 
was defeated by an enormous majority, and the honours 
of the day remained decidedly with M. Ribot, who 
corresponds perhaps more nearly than any prominent 
Frenchman to the English ideal of a Liberal statesman. 
The debates upon the Bill itself have already begun in 
an atmosphere unexpectedly calm : we propose shortly 
to discuss the tendency and prospects of the proposed 
legislation. 


Ir will be noticed that the interesting article of our 
correspondent “S, B.” upon the Austrian Elections has 
been corrected in one or two minor particulars. 
According to the latest telegrams (whose figures we 
greatly distrust) the results of the Austrian elections 
are now known. The Socialists are said to lose 4 
seats, the clericals 6, and the Christian Socialists 
11. The new Chamber will contain 11 Socialists, 
22 anti-Semites, and 32 German clericals. The 
number of Liberals, Radicals, and National Germans 
has risen to 145, at the expense of the three parties just 
mentioned. The Czechs number 84, and the Poles 69. 
In a Chamber of 425 members the puzzle will be to find 
a majority. A valued correspondent in Vienna, who 
adopts the Liberal standpoint, informs us that, while the 
downfall of the Socialists in the provinces was expected, 
their “triumphs” in Vienna have been rather exagge- 
rated. Their gain of two seats was “ due to the help of 
the Jews, and the remnants of the old-fashioned 
Liberals,” both of whom voted Socialist through hatred 
of anti-Semitism. The elections are a severe blow to 
Lueger and his dreams of the Premiership. Schonerer 
and Wolf, the violent leaders of Teutonic Nationalism 
(whom Lueger promised to wipe out!) had only five 
followers in 1897. In the new Reichsrath they will 
have “at least 25, perhaps 30 men.” Our correspondent 
sums up cheerfully :— 


“The elections have shown that it is always a purification of 
the political air to let the people speak. Fancy, even in Tirol 
the peasants revolted and defeated Baron Dipauli because of 
his alliance with the Czechs in Parliament. And the clericals 
lost 4-6 seats in such pious provinces as Salzburg and Upper 
Austria and Styria.” 


THE death of the Bishop of London deprives the 
country ofa valued presence. Perhaps Dr. Creighton’s pro- 
minence arose even more from his power over individuals 
and from his power of inspiring devotion in his friends 
than from his public talents, but these were also of a 
very high order. His work at the head of the diocese 
during a period which is admitted even by extremists of 
either party to have been peculiarly difficult was carried 
through with an unfailing tact that won the confidence 
and support of the great bulk of the clergy and laity 
alike. It is, however, in the department of history, 
perhaps, that posterity will chiefly remember Dr. 
Creighton. The excellence of his terse and accurate 
style and the almost surprising value of his historical 
judgment were qualities which he introduced into 
research of a character that particularly demanded them, 
and his monograph on Queen Elizabeth will remain as a 
permanent monument of this rare excellence. 
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AT THE BAR OF THE HOUSE. 
HE approaching visit of Mr. Merriman, Mr. Sauer 
and Mr. Hofmeyr is an event of very peculiar 
importance. These gentlemen are coming here to speak 
of the wishes and condition of a self-governing colony 
whose special trials and misfortunes have provoked the 
attentive sympathy of all who have been bred in the 
liberal traditions of our colonial policy. They come to 
us with the very highest credentials. Two of them are 
members of the late Administration at the Cape ; they have 
held office on many and on critical occasions ; the con- 
spicuous services they have rendered the Empire have 
been recognised on all hands, and from a country which 
justly prides itself on the hospitality it always offers 
to its distinguished colonial statesmen we may con- 
fidently predict a welcome for men who, if they 
are not at this moment Ministers of the Crown, 
are entitled to look for those courtesies which 
in our own political life are associated with the 
term Her Majesty's Opposition. With the details of 
these gentlemen’s careers our readers are probably 
familiar, but no apology is due for recapitulating the 
grounds on which they may fairly ask of Englishmen at 
home the respect that is due to well-tried patriotism, to 
signal abilities, and to veteran statesmanship, in the 
field of colonial politics. Mr. Merriman, who is an 
Englishman, the son of a colonial Bishop, and probably 
the first speaker amongst South African politicians, is 
able, in forming a judgment on political matters, to 
draw upon his experience as a Minister in no less than 
four Cabinets. His name is intimately associated with 
the transfer of Basutoland from colonial to Imperial rule. 
He served twice under Mr. Rhodes, but after the Raid he 
urged that the charter should be revoked and led the agita- 
tion in favour of substituting Imperial rule in Rhodesia 
for the government of a speculating company ; his breach 
with Mr. Rhodes was earlier than the Raid, for he left 
Mr. Rhodes’ Ministry, in company with Mr. Sauer and 
Mr. Rose Innes, as a protest against an irregularity com- 
mitted by a colleague and condoned by the Prime 
Minister. He has been, as is well known, a severe critic 
of Mr. Kruger’s policy, and on one occasion he openly 
expressed his sympathy with the reform movement in 
the Transvaal. Mr. Sauer, who joined with Mr. Merri- 
man in demanding a higher standard of public honour 
than that Mr. Rhodes was ready to tolerate, has held 
office in three Ministries and is chiefly known in colonial 
politics for his championship of the natives. Mr. 
Hofmeyr, ihe leader of the Afrikander Bond for twenty 
years, was publicly thanked in 1895 for his services to 
the Empire by Mr. Rhodes and Sir Gordon Sprigg and 
General Brabant, as well as by Sir Henry de Villiers. It 
only remains to add that each of these gentlemen is 
connected in one way or another with the proposals for 
colonial contributions to the fighting strength of the 
Empire ; Mr. Merriman and Mr. Sauer were members 
of the Ministry that voted an annual grant to the British 
Navy, and it was Mr. Hofmeyr who thirteen years 
ago argued in favour of an Imperial Customs union 
to be made use of, amongst other purposes, for the 
maintenance of the British fleet. The nature of the 
welcome Englishmen will give to men who can boast 
such records in public life cannot be in doubt for a 
moment. 

But it is on no ordinary occasion that Mr. Merriman 
and his colleagues are coming to England. Those 
Englishmen who are proud of our colonies, their 
development, their free institutions, their attachment to 


the mother country—and such men are not to be found 
only amongst opponents or amongst supporters of this 
war—are bound to give a particularly careful hearing to 
spokesmen from a colony which is deprived of those 
organs in which the opinion of a free community finds ex- 
pression normally. What is the condition of Cape Colony 
at this moment? The great part of the Colony is under 
martial law, and there is a rigid Russian censorship 
of private correspondence and of the Press, carried 
to such a pitch that the reports of Mr. Merriman’s 
speeches are not allowed to circulate in certain districts. 
And yet Mr. Merriman, without modifying his views on 
the war or on annexation, has been making urgent 
appeals to the Dutch leaders to observe a strict modera- 
tion in their language and to avoid anything that might 
provoke disaffection. Is it not particularly important 
to Englishmen that the representatives of a majority 
of the colonists whose views have to struggle to 
this country through all the obstacles imposed by 
administrative “dictators and a financial syndicate, 
should obtain a hearing from the ultimate arbiters of 
the policy that is in debate? Press censorship, the sup- 
pression of papers and of extracts, the summary severities 
of martial law, the rough and ready administration of 
justice : here are endless provocations to our colonists ; 
the guns which frowned on the Worcester Con- 
gress were another ugly menace to freedom. And 
we may reasonably put it to men who are impatient 
of an appeal to our free traditions that there is a 
certain risk in depriving our colonists of the free exercise 
of the right of criticism, and that if their contentment is 
an object to be aimed at by a wise policy it is not likely 
to result from a conviction that they have not had fair 
play. All this makes it peculiarly important that Mr. 
Merriman and his colleagues should be respectfully 
listened to. They are the spokesmen of men who have 
not been heard ; they come from a colony which is in a 
very critical plight ; they speak for a majority, mainly 
Dutch, which thinks itself ill used and knows itself to 
have been misrepresented, and their appeal is made to 
a nation that boasts that it knows no difference of race 
between the white men of its empire. The rest of our 
colonies were perhaps never so loud in their asser- 
tions of autonomy as they are at this moment. 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier lately described Canada as an 
independent nation; Australia successfully resisted the 
limitations Mr. Chamberlain sought to impose, rightly or 
wrongly, on its liberties. It is in South Africa alone 
that a colony finds itself threatened with suffocation by 
the drawing together of the “ bonds of Empire;” and 
South Africa depends, in the long run, on that strong, 
brooding, resglute people, whose political power and 
whose dogged hostility to Sir Alfred Milner’s policy 
most men in England have so far only half guessed at. 
It is instructive to turn to a historical crisis in which 
Englishmen heard and rejected the advice of a great 
spokesman from their colonies. Some of Benjamin 
Franklin’s answers when he was examined by the House 
of Commons have a particularly vivid significance for 
those who have watched the alienation of the confidence 
and the affection of our Dutch colonists from Great 
Britain during these months. We find a parallel even 
to the trade boycott which is now in force in South 
Africa. Take the following questions and answers :— 
QUESTION.—What was the temper of America towards Great 
Britain before the year 1763 ? 
ANSWER.—The best in the world. They submitted willingly 
to the government of the Crown and paid in their courts 
obedience to the Acts of Parliament. Numerous as the people 


are in the several old provinces, they cost you nothing in forts, 
citadels, isons, or armies to keep them in_ subjection. 


They were governed by this country at the expense only of a 
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little pen, ink and paper ; they were held by athread. They 
had not only a respect, but an affection for Great Britain ; for 
its laws, its customs and manners, and even a fondness for its 
fashions that greatly increased the commerce. Natives of 
Britain were always treated with particular regard. To be an 
Old-England man was of itself a character of some respect 
and gave a kind of rank among us. 

Q.—And what is their temper now ? 

A.—Oh, very much altered. 


Q.—In what light did the people of America use to consider 
the Parliament of Great Britain ? 

A.—They considered the Parliament as the great bulwark 
and security of their liberties and privileges, and always spoke 
of it with the utmost respect and veneration. Arbitrary 
Ministers, they thought, might possibly at times attempt to 
oppress them ; but they relied on it that the Parliament on 
application would always give redress. . . . . 

Q.—And have they not still the same respect for Parliament ? 

A.—No ; it is greatly lessened. 


Q.—But suppose Great Britain should be engaged in a 
war in Europe, would North America contribute to the support 
of it? 

A.—I do think they would as far as their circumstances 
would permit. They consider themselves as a part of the 
British Empire, and as having one common interest with it ; 
they may be looked on here as foreigners, but they do not 
consider themselves as such. They are zealous for the honour 
and prosperity of the nation, and while they are well used 
will always be ready to support it as far as their little 
power goes. 


, Q.—What used to be the pride of the Americans ? 
A.—To indulge in the fashions and manufactures of Great 
Britain. 
Q.—What is now their pride ? 
A.—To wear their old clothes over again till they can make 
new ones. 
It is surely to the point to recollect what became of 
the men who in 1766 considered themselves asa part of 
the British Empire and were zealous for the honour and 


prosperity of the nation. 





TAXES AND RATES. 


“THE SPEAKER pointed out last week how neces- 

sary it is that urban ratepayers and urban tax- 
payers should rouse themselves before it is too late from 
a torpor which has already imposed upon them serious 
financial consequences, Ever since the General Election 
Chambers of Agriculture (at the instance of rural land- 
lords) have been passing resolutions in favour of the 
renewal of the Agricultural Rates Act in the coming 
Session. Of course the Government is very anxious to 
renew the Act, and they will naturally do so if the 
town populations and their representatives acquiesce. 
On the other hand, if the municipal councils and the 
London County Council do their duty it is quite possible 
that the sum of £1,700,000 may be saved every year 
from March, 1902. One rejoices to see from an epitome 
of the proceedings of the Manchester City Council that a 
resolution is now before that important body which puts 
the case very concisely. As Manchester loses some 
£30,000 or £40,000 a year by reason of the Agricultural 
Rates Act I shall take leave to quote the resolution as 
it appears in the epitome :— 

“ That in view of the heavy and increasing rates of our City 
and Imperial taxation, this Council respectfully requests her 
Majesty’s Government not to support the continuance of the 
Agricultural Rates Act, 1896, under which the agricultural 


interest escapes one-half of its legitimate burden at the expense 
of the urban population.” 


A resolution similar to this one is shortly to be moved 
in the City Council of Bradford, with a rider calling 
upon Bradford's Parliamentary representatives to 
oppose the renewal of a measure so hurtful to 
the interests of the town. Another resolution to 
the same purpose has already been passed unani- 
mously by at least one municipality, and no doubt 


before Parliament meets the protests of the urban 
population will have begun to be heard in all parts of 
the country, At the same time it is disappointing to find 
that Mr. McKinnon Wood’s reply on behalf of the Pro- 
gressives to the manifesto of the Moderate or Conserva- 
tive party in London makes no allusion to this vital 
question. Here is a grievance under which, as 
we have said, London loses every year at least 
£300,000. It is a grievance created, maintained and 
about to be extended by the whole Unionist party, of 
which the London Moderates or Conservatives form so 
powerful a wing. And yet the leader of the Progressives 
does not even allude to the subject. Perhaps Mr. 
McKinnon Wood thinks that our figures are exaggerated. 
Well, the Agricultural Rates Acts are three in number— 
for England and Wales, Scotland and Ireland; and it 
may be said roughly that the sum disbursed from the 
Imperial Exchequer under these Acts is two millions. 
Every taxpayer, direct and indirect, contributes to the 
fund from which this sum of two millions is deducted. 
Again, speaking roughly, there are 40,000,000 inhabitants 
in the United Kingdom, men, women and children. 
Therefore, every man, woman and child contributes, on 
an average, a shilling a year to the relief of agricultural 
landlords. The five millions or so of Londoners who 
are under the administration of the London County 
Council, therefore, contribute five million shillings—that 
is to say, £250,000 a year. And as there is very little 
agricultural land in the area they scarcely get anything 
back. But it would be absurd to regard £250,000 as the 
realcontribution of London under thisAct. If youtakea 
great town you find that its wealth, and therefore its 
contribution to taxes, is immensely above the average of 
the country. I will illustrate my point briefly from the 
Local Taxation Returns, 1897-8, Part VII., p. xliv. I 
find there comparative tables of population and rateable 
value. The population of the metropolis for 1897-8 is 
there given as 4} millions—for the sake of simplicity I 
give the figures roughly—while the population of the 
rest of England and Wales for the same year is given as 
264 millions. Thus the population of the metropolis 
was as nearly as possible one-sixth of the population of 
the rest of England and Wales. But what of the wealth 
as tested by the very excellent criterion of rateable 
value? The rateable value of the property assessed to 
the Poor Rate according to the valuation lists in force at 
the beginning of the year 1897-8 was as follows :— 
Tn LONdON.......cccccccccccccscccsescovceees 36 millions. 
In the rest of England and Wales ... 132 » 
That is to say, while the population of London is about 
one-sixth, its wealth as measured by rateable values is 
considerably more than a quarter. In order, then, to 
get the real annual contribution of London to the Agri- 
cultural Rates Acts I must multiply my £250,000 by 6-4, 
which enables me to arrive at the sum of £375,000 as 
the probable annual contribution of the inhabitants of 
the metropolis to the three great doles granted by the 
Government for the relief of rural rates and the increase 
of agricultural rents. 

The machinery I have used above, in order to 
correct the statistics of population by the statistics of 
wealth, reminds me of a rather interesting and impor- 
tant fact in connection with the Agricultural Rates Act ; 
that fact is the distinction between “ rateable value” and 
“assessable value”—a distinction introduced by the 
Agricultural Rates Act. The “rateable value” of 
England and Wales, according to the valuation lists in 
force on Lady Day, 1898, was about 172 millions. The 
corresponding “assessable value” was about 160 
millions, ‘“ Assessable value” is rateable value reduced 
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by an amount equal to one-half of the rateable value of 
agricultural land, this amount being the subvention or 
dole from the Imperial Exchequer. Accordingly 
“ assessable value ” only appears in the valuation lists of 
parishes which include agricultural land. The appear- 
ance of such a valuation list is as follows :— 


VALUATION LIST FOR THE PARISH OF A IN THE COUNTY OF B. 
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In the case of a parish which does not contain agricul- 
tural land the old and simpler form is still adhered to. 
The last three columns are reduced to two, the first 
being headed“ gross estimated rental,” and the second 
“rateable value.”” The reason for drawing public atten- 
tion to the form of the valuation lists will easily be 
understood, for the form alone is enough to show that 
there is no legal or administrative reason why the Agricu)- 
tural Rates Act should not be allowed to expire. In 
this case the complication which was added to our 
rating laws can be subtracted without difficulty ; and the 
only effect upon the overseers will be to lighten their 
work, 


F. W. H. 





A PROTEST. 


HERE are very few newspapers in England that 
dare to publish all the news from the seat of 
war. Much of our Press is in the hands of men who 
had a direct pecuniary interest in forcing on what their 
dense ignorance of military affairs represented to them 
as an easy war. The rest of the Press was for the most 
part equally ill informed, and having created, chiefly by 
the suppression of evidence, a certain attitude of mind 
with regard to the campaign, they feel compelled to 
follow in the false rut they have traced for themselves. 

We propose, therefore, to do, what all our contem- 
poraries ought to do, and that is to protest against a 
spirit which, if it is not abandoned, will ruin our military 
traditions and may in the future seriously endanger the 
efficiency of our army. That spirit is the new political 
opinion against fighting fair. 

There is no danger at this moment of our regular 
army departing from those conventions which are 
honourably observed in European armies. It has a 
reputation to maintain, and that reputation stands high 
among our neighbours. We have not paralleled, 
against Europeans, the atrocities that lie at the door of 
Russia or Austria ; and even the challenge of the French, 
when, at the maddest moment of the Revolutionary 
wars, they declared they would take no English 
prisoners, did not cause us to depart from the common 
decencies of civilized warfare. These traditions we have 
maintained intact throughout the century and our reward 
has lain in this—that we have been able to criticise the 
excesses of others and to stand as the depositories of the 
European code in these matters. If we do not make 
some change in the present tendency of our Press and of 
the public opinion it informs, we shall lose that position ; 
and with it we shall perhaps lose the military spirit 
without which an army cannot live. 

We do not refer to the new practice of swaggering 





over everything that is not disaster, nor to the perpetual 
flattery of irregular and highly paid levies at the expense 
of the regular army: these things are deplorable, but 
they are minor vices common enough to the civilian 
public when it suffers from the excitement of a long war. 
The crowd of a great city sees in armed civilians some- 
thing it understands better than soldiers, and it has 
always associated military life not with the hard duty 
that it is but with theatrical episodes ; therefore it tends 
to talk nonsense about auxiliaries and to boast with 
curious simplicity over every scrap of news. 

Neither do we refer to the exceptional acts which 
have marked this campaign in the past. Our policy 
upon them, as they arose, is well known. We have 
pointed out what seemed to us the criminal folly of 
many of the general orders, and we criticised the 
strict legality of others. The worst of these series 
of acts—the burning of farms—has apparently ceased 
as it began, by a political order emanating from in- 
competent civilians. This is not the place to recur to 
them. 

The matter we deal with here is the appeal which 
has been made more or less openly in the newspapers 
to regard the Boers as “ Brigands,” to appeal to the 
“supreme penalty ”—in plain words, to take no prisoners. 
We say “ more or less” openly, but it is remarkable how 
openly the desire for massacre has been expressed. 
One paper, to its shame, talked of “despatching” the 
women of the enemy. We have quoted its name in a 
past issue of this journal and we have no need to refer 
to it again, as we understand this writer has no further 
opportunity for expressing such views in the same place. 
Nor, indeed, is it our-intention to quote the name of 
any particular newspaper. Such names have already 
been quoted by us and by such of our contemporaries 
as agree with our views. They will be quoted again as 
occasion serves. But what we would point out is that 
the authors of this venom are invariably men of little or 
no experience in military matters, and that their theories, 
if they once capture our public opinion, and through our 
public opinion dictate to our troops, will be the ruin of 
this country. The phrase is not too strong. A nation 
lives by its ideas and is defended by its military strength ; 
such madness would break up our national ethics and 
would gradually undermine our army. 

There are two aspects of such a disaster. It may be 
shown to be directly against our interests and it may be 
shown to be against every plain rule of morality. 

That it is abominably immoral derives from the fact 
that the enemy we are fighting conduct the campaign 
strictly according to the rules obtaining among white 
men. There is an implied contract between men of 
European race by which the maintenance of prisoners is 
part of the duty of the captors. The Boers have never 
failed to observe their side of this: they have given our 
prisoners what they themselves existed upon, and 
there is no single case in which brutality and hard 
dealing has been proved against them. They have not 
even strained their side of the law, and when certain 
undisciplined levies of ours, whom it would be folly to 
call troops, have abused the white flag, we have heard 
no report in this country of reprisals following upon 
such an action, It is doubly immoral from the fact that 
we are twenty to their one, and that by every precedent 
in military history we should be certainly able to defeat 
an enemy that has lost his base of supplies, half his 
forces, and more than half of his smail stock of artillery. 

The ground of utility is lower and we regret to take 
it, but it is imperative that we should refer to it if only 
to show how grossly Pressmen can misunderstand an 
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army. The policy of massacre would have lost us in the 
month of December alone over twelve hundred prisoners 
shot. With the war continuing at its present rate we 
should have to deplore in a very few months a total loss 
by this cause greater than all the deaths by fair battle 
wr disease in a full year, and we should multiply the rate 
at which our young men are now dying by about four 
or five. We should increase enormously the difficulty 
of leading men to an agressive movement, and we 
should add very little strength to the defensive. We 
should definitely lose all hope of a settlement of any 
kind, and we should, perhaps, prepare the ground for 
panic, 

The whole idea is a product of two things which it 
is the aim of every one in command to eliminate from 
an army—hysteria and caddishness. Unless men keep 
their heads, and unless they have some sense of the 
honour of their flag, their fighting power degenerates to 
that of amob. With the possible exception of discipline 
(of which, indeed, it forms a part) there is nothing so 
essential to any group of soldiers as the union of calm 
and honour. 

We do not fora moment believe that this opinion 
will gain ground, still less that it will dictate a policy to 
uur regular forces. But an immense good will be done 
for our name as a civilized people if the propaganda is 
checked at its outset, and perhaps there will disappear 
with it the suggestions for suborning the rank and file of 
the enemy and the praise of treachery, which, while 
they are of minor importance, are the symptoms of the 
sune unsoldierly and despicable spirit of fear. 





FREE TRADE AND THE WORKING CLASSES. 


\V HILE the German and English producers who 
' have prospered so wonderfully upon lowered 
tariffs and cheap raw material are filled with anxiety by 
the militarism and military expenditure of their Govern- 
ments, the tiny hothouse manufacturers of Victoria and 
South Australia are trembling at the prospect of a 
federal tariff which will be low enough to make it 
impossible for them to sell ata profit. It is earnestly 
to be hoped that Free Trade New South Wales and Free 
Trade Mr. Reid will win in the fight for fiscal reform and 
leaven the whole lump of Federated Australia. All 
who know Mr. Reid admit that he is a “ first-class fighting 
man” and a worthy exponent of the principles of Cobden 
and Bright. He is visiting all the great centres of 
population, and the Sydney Mail gives an account of an 
enthusiastic Free Trade meeting which he addressed in 
Protectionist Adelaide. On a vote being taken, two 
Labour members, out of an audience of 2,000, were the 
only persons present who declared themselves Protec- 
tionists. It is a pity that the Australian Labour Party 
hould be so backward. In Germany the Social Demo- 
crats are fast becoming Free Traders, and the true 
representatives of Labour in England have always been 
orthodox. The opponents of Bright and Cobden were 
drawn from a very different class, as we are reminded 
by a great passage of a great speech delivered a dozen 
years after the battle had been won. Mr. Bright 
said :— 

“ Not thirty years ago, but twelve years ago, there was a great 
party in Parliament, led by a Duke in one House, and by the 
son and brother of a Duke in the other, which declared that 
uticr ruin must come, not only on the agricultural interest, but 


on the manufactures and commerce of England, if we departed 
from our old theories on this subject of Protection, They told 


us that the labourer—the unhappy labourer—of whom it may 
be said in this country 
‘Here landless labourers hopeless toil and strive, 
But taste no portion of the sweets they hive '"— 

that the labourer was to be ruined—that 1s, that the paupers 
were to be pauperised. These gentlemen were overthtowti. 
The plain, honest, common sense of the country swept away 
their cobweb theories, and they are gone. What is the result ? 
From 1846 to 1857 we have received into this country of grain 
of all kinds, including flour, maize, or India corn—all objects 
heretofore not of absolute prohibition, but which were intended 
to be prohibited until it was not safe for people to be starved 
any more—not less than an amount equal in value to 
4£224,000,000. That is equal to £18,700,000 per annum on an 
average of twelve years. During that period, too, your home 
growth has been stimulated to an enormous extent. You have 
imported annually 200,000 tons of guano, and the result has 
been a proportionate increase in the productions of the soil, 
for 200,000 tons of guano will grow an equal weight and value 
of wheat. With all this agriculture was never more prosperous, 
while manufactures at the same time were never more exten- 
sively exported ; and, with all this, the agricultural labourers, 
for whom the tears of the Protectionist were shed, have, acc: wd- 
ing to the admission of the most violent of that class, never 
been in a better state since the beginning of the great French 
war.” 

Readers of Mr. Morley’s Life of Cobden will recollect 
that the man who did so much for political and economic 
freedom and conferred the blessings of prosperity upon 
the starving industries of the North was himself rejected 
by Huddersfield at the General Election of 1857, when 
Lord Palmerston raised the Chinese War cry. That is 
true. But when those elections were held the old 
#10 suffrage prevailed; and old inhabitants can 
remember how at the show of hands a vast majority of 
the great crowd assembled in the square held up their 
hands for Mr. Cobden. Working men had not forgotten 
how the Anti Corn Law League brought cheap bread 
and abundant work. 

We do not belong to that school of pseudo-sentiment 
which desires to have two inspectors to watch every 
working man in order to see that he does not overwork. 
From the Home Office, the trades union and the capitalist 
combined there is always liable to spring up a fussy 
little official who makes mischief and does no good. 
We have no doubt that the pseudo-friends of Labour who 
opposed Free Trade at Adelaide were fussy fellows 
who had learnt to think that regulation is commerce 
and restriction the truest liberty. If Mr. Reid perse- 
veres he will overthrow these unnatural enemies as 
effectually as Bright overthrew “the dukes and sons 
of and brothers of dukes” who figured as champions of 
the agricultural labourer sixty years ago. The people of 
South Australia have not far to go for a very fine example 
of the unwisdom of Protection. About twenty years ago 
there was started at a place called Lobethal, near 
Adelaide, a small woollen factory. For the sake of this 
petty industry which has led, like most exotics, a frail 
and feverish existence, and which at the most has found 
work for about twoscore people, the remaining inhabi- 
tants of the colony, numbering about 400,000 people, 
have been enjoying a high tariff and dear clothing. 
Many a larger and better appointed place than the 
factory at Lobethal “has been sold in the West Riding 
for less than £5,000. But now that the artificial barriers 
which existed betwixt one Australian colony and another 
are done away with, it is surely not too much to 
expect that in the near future the great island continent 
will be allowed to exchange its wool, wheat, and wine, 
its gold, copper, and tin on Free Trade principles for 
whatever it needs from lands across the sea. Of course 
manufactures can be created by Protection. There is no 
limit to the ingenuity of mankind. God so arranged the 
world and its climates that one country could produce 
one thing more cheaply than another. Is man really so 
much wiser than his Creator? Youcan produce oranges 
and elephants in London, cotton goods in Queensland, 
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and you might breed polar bears at the Equator. But it 
is better to take the world as it is, and to allow it to 
produce that for which its soils and populations are best 
litted. 








AMERICAN LITERATURE,—II. 


R. WENDELL’S Literary History of America, to 
\ which I referred last week, traces the produc- 
tion of books in the States during what we must now 
learn to call the two last centuries, after an interesting 
and original fashion. 

The English colonists who first made their homes 
in America are divisible into two classes—country 
gentlemen who went there to push their fortunes, and 
Puritans who went there to save their souls—not that 
the country gentlemen were wholly unwilling to serve 
God, or the Puritans altogether indifferent to Mammon, 
but their ideas belonged to these two modes of life, 
neither of which is a good seed-plot for what is called 
Literature, though of the two the Puritan has proved 
the better. The Southern States, where the country 
gentlemen took up their quarters, have remained dumb 
unto this day. 

Thoreau (an agreeable writer, to whom Mr. Wendell 
is a little stern) has, in a well-known passage in Walden, 
drawn a distinction between one’s mother-tongue and 
what he calls one’s father-tongue ; between the language 
heard and the language read ; the former, says Thoreau, 
is commonly transitory—a sound, a tongue, a dialect 
merely, almost brutish—and we learn it unconsciously of 
our mothers :— 

“ The latter,” so he goes on to say, “is the maturity and expe- 
rience of our mother tongue and is our father tongue—a 
reserved and select expression, too significant to be heard by 
the ear. The crowds of men who merely sfoke the Greek and 
Latin tongues were not entitled to read the works of genius 
written in those languages, for those were not written in the 
Greek or Latin they knew, but in the select language of 
literature.” 

This is true enough. How many of our folk here at 
home can read Milton or Taylor ? 

So it comes about that the great body of a people 
are not moved by the select language of literature, whilst 
a vile doggerel rhyme will stir them to their stormy 
depths, or, better still, a lively air will serve to hum a 
King out of his dominions. This is why a literary 
history of America or any other country hardly carries 
us into the great tidal stream of national existence. 
Even ballads fail to convince us. They condescend to 
our frailties as a father may occasionally enter the 
nursery ; they rarely speak the spoken language of the 
mothers of the nation. 

America, naturally enough, being a graft from an 
old tree, has not been a ballad-producing country, and 
as neither country gentlemen nor Puritans (particularly 
when much occupied with digging and surrounded by 
Red Indians) have any time for Literature, it was not to 
be expected that either North or South should be found 
“playing with the tangles of Nzeera’s hair.” 

A grave Religion was the Parent of Literature in the 
Northern States, and, if it wore a philosophical aspect, 
was addicted to generalization and concerned itself more 
with the Freedom of the Will and Judgment to come 
than with the Fun of the Fair or the Bangorian Con- 
troversy, it was none the less formidable on those 
accounts. 

The first name Mr. Wendell really sets himself to 
tackle is Jonathan Edwards, born in Connecticut, 1703. 
A tremendous name—a solitary thinker. I do not think 
Mr. Wendell does him justice. I was sorry to see 
Phebe Bartlet, that painful specimen of Infant Piety, 
taking up any of Mr. Wendell’s necessarily very limited 
space. Hell Fire is no part of Jonathan Edwards’ great 





argument, though it may impart to it a gloomy interest, 
and as for Human Nature, it it be fallen, fallen it is, and 
with it fell Miss Phebe Bartlet. Mr. Leslie Stephen, 
though even he cannot resist dragging in Phebe by her 
poor little ears, does more justice to Edwards in the 
first series of “Hours in a Library.” Predestination 
may be irksome, but chance, the goddess of mankind, is 
childish and immoral. If you will get away from hell 
fire and Miss Bartlet you will find in the pages of this 
concentrated, independent, honest, solitary thinker 
“ soul-animating strains.” Mr. Stephen has made this 
plainer than Mr. Wendell by such quotations as these :— 

“ God and real existence are the same.” “God is and there 
is nothing else.” “The creature's love of God and pleasure in 
the Divine perfections are all but the emanations of God's glory, 
or the excellent brightness and fulness of the Divinity, diffused 
overflowing, enlarged.” 

In Mrs. Stowe’s Minislers Wooing, that charming 
book, you may read, with your feet on the hob, a dramatic 
version of Edwards’ Theology, and discern some 
traces of his Philosophy, two independent things which 
have both made their mark on American character. 
“The solitary hired man on a farm in the outskirts of 
Concord who has had his second birth and peculiar 
religious experience” was to be found pondering the 
mysteries of being in the outskirts of many places. If 
he has now disappeared. I trust his successor is as well 
employed. : 

But Boston has beaten Edwards. In 1785 the old 
King’s Chapel of the Royal Governors, with its tombs 
of ancient colonists, revised the Anglican Prayer-book 
by getting rid of the Third Person of the Trinity, and 
twenty years later the principal Theological Chair at 
Harvard, up till then, so Mr. Wendell tells us, a strong- 
hold of Calvinism, was handed over for good and all to 
Unitarianism, and now and for many a long day the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper has ceased to be 
administered in the college chapel. 

It has been said that whoso is born in Boston need 
not be born again. The witticism has, I believe, pro- 
voked some smiles ; but in the face of high Heaven, the 
facts of human nature and of Jonathan Edwards it 
seems but a feeble jest. 

Mr. Wendell’s next name has a very different 
flavour about it. Benjamin Franklin was born in Boston 
in 1706, ere Calvinism had met with any check ; but he 
no more worried about being born again than did 
Thomas Babington Macaulay in the House of Zachary. 
The Franklins and the Macaulays must not be left out 
of the reckoning—they count for much in the making of 
nations. Who said honesty is the best policy? Benjamin 
Franklin. Who composed the distich— 

“ Early to bed, early to rise, 
Makes a man healthy, wealthy and wise ” ? 
Who, if not Franklin ? 

Franklin never had an hour’s uneasiness about the 
love of God. He had no doubts about it—he thought 
much too well of the Almighty to have any :— 

“ That Being,” says he, “Who gave me existence, and 
through almost threescore years has been continually shower- 
ing his favours upon me, whose very chastisements have been 
blessings to me, can I doubt that he loves me? Can I doubt 
that he will go on to take care of me not only here but here- 
after? This to some may seem presumption—to me it appears 
the best grounded hope—hope of the future, built on the expe- 
rience of the past.” 

The reader of Franklin’s autobiography will hardly 
share its writer’s confidence, but about Franklin’s own 
common sense, his humdrum humanity and his astound- 
ing shrewdness nobody can entertain more doubt than 
he did about the Divine partiality for “ poor Richard.” 

From the mixture of theology, solitary independent 
philosophical thinking, and common-sense, subtilised 
into Yankee shrewdness bya fine climate, sprang the 
American revolution. 

To the Christian, not the nominal, Erastian, Church 
and King, Christian, but the other kind, the Equality of 
Man has always been a familiar idea. Old Bishop 
Latimer preached it incessantly. In Christ we are all 
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brethren. In remote places, far away from the glitter 
of courts and the splendour of great cities, men’s 
thoughts readily turn to generalities, and it is impossible 
to express monarchical notions in convincing generalities. 
The proposition, “all men are equal,” is more likely to 
be greeted with “loud cheers” and “ great applause ” 
than the dogmas of “ Divine right ” and “ passive obedi- 
ence.” <A labouring man who readily admits that God 
ordained rank and station, must be a bit of a cur, unless, 
indeed, he be so true a philosopher that to him rank and 
station are matters of indifference. 

Mr. Wendell, in his earlier chapters, frequently 
refers to the national inexperience of the States as some- 
thing that accounts for the note he detects in its budding 
literature, a note of somewhat persistent recurrence— 
viz., its tendency to the commonplace, its lack of 
distinction. You must have archives before you can 
achieve literary greatness ; you must have something to 
write about before you can write well, and this even 
though you start with a famous language at your 
command. The colonists took over with them the 
tongue of Shakspeare and Milton; they were men of 
metal and mould, but they went to push their fortunes 
or to worship God in their own meeting-houses, not to 
write plays or to build the lofty rhyme. You must 
look for their works around them, not inside their 
houses, Their first artistic success was the quasi-literary 
success of oratory. 


A. B. 





THE IMPERIALIST FEAST. 

[A Hall at the Grand Oriental. Ai a long lable are 
sealed innumerable Shades. The walls are decorated with 
flags of all nations and a band of musicians in sham 
Uniform are playing very loudly on a Dais.] 


~*ATULLUS rises and makes a short speech pointing 
a out the advantages of Strong Men and making 
several delicate allusions to Caesar, who is too much of 
a gentleman to applaud. He then gives them the toast 
of “Imperialism,” to which there is a hearty response. 
Lucan replies in a few well-chosen words, and they fall 
to conversation. 
Prerronits—I would be crowned with paper flowers 
to-night 
And scented with the rare opopanax, 
Whose savour leads the Orient in suggesting 
The seas beyond Modore. 
TALLEYRAND— Shove up, Petronius, 
And let me sit as near as possible 
To Mr. Bingoe’s Grand Imperial Band 
With Thirty-seven Brazen Instruments 
And Kettle-Drums complete : I hear the players 
Discourse the music called “What Ho! She 
Bumps !” 
Lorp CHESTERFIELD—What Ho! She Bumps! 
wise! C’est ca! There's ’Air! 
GLENALTAMONT OF Epuesus (severely)—Lord 
Chesterfield! Be worthy of your name. 
LorD CHESTERFIELD (angrily)—Lord Squab, be worthy 
of your sons-in-law. 
Henry V.—My Lords! my Lords! 
your swords? 
I mean, what mean you by this strange demeanour 
Which (had you swords and knew you how to use 


Like- 


LorpD 


What do you with 





them) 

Might. I forget what I was going to 
Say. ities te 

Oh! Yes Is this the time for peers to quarrel, 


When all the air is thick with Agincourt 
And every other night is Crispin’s Day? 
The very supers bellow up and down 


Armed of rude cardboard and wide blades of tin 
For England and St. George ! 

RICHARD YEA AND Nay— You talk too much. 
Think more. Revise. Avoid the commonplace ; 
And when you lack a startling word, invent it. 
[Their quarrel is stopped by THOMAS JEFFERSON rising 

to propose the toast of “ The Hanglo-Saxon Race.” } 

JEFFERSON—If I were asked what was the noblest message 
Delivered to the twentieth century, 

I should reply 
(Etc. etc. While he maunders on 

Antony, CLEOPATRA, and Cassar begin talking rather 
loud.) 

CLEOPATRA—Waiter ! 





I want a little creme de menthe. 
(The waiter pays no allention.) 
A glass of curagao and brandy. 
(Waiter still looks al Fefferson.) 
Caisar—That is the worst of these contracted dinners, 
They give you quite a feed for 3s. 6d. 
And have a splendid Band. I like the Band, 
It stuns the soul. But when you call the 
waiter 
He only sneers and looks the other way. 
CLEOPATRA (makes a moue), 
Carsark (archly)—Was thai the face that launched a 
thousand ships 
And sacked a 
Antony (angrily). Oh! Egypt! Egypt! Egypt ! 
THOMAS JEFFERSON (ending, inlerrupls the quarrel). 
-— blessings 
Of order, cleanliness and business methods. 
The base of Empire is a living wage. 


ANTONY—Waiter ! 


One Queen . . . . (applause) (applause) 
» + « « (applause) shall always wave 

» » « + (applause) 
» « « « (loud applause) (applause) 


THe Reicn or Law! 
(Thunders of applause.) 
NaPpoLeon (rising lo reply)\—l am myself a_ strong 
Imperialist. 
A brochure, very recently compiled 
(Which, pardon me, I do not mean to read), 
Neglects the point,.I think; the Anglo-Saxon 
. ee « ere) 
GeorGceE III. (lo Burke)—Who’s that ? 
Who’s that? Who ever’s that ? 
Burke—Dread sire! It is the Corsican Vampire. 
GeorGce III.—Napoleon? What? I thought that he 
was leaner. 
I thought that he was leaner. 
What ? 
NAPOLEON (silling down) . . . such 
Order! Téle d’Armée! 


Eh, what? 


What? What? 


dispositions ! 


(Slight applause.) 
HeERoD (rises suddenly without being asked, crosses his 
arms, glares, and shouts very loudly). 
Ha! Would you have Imperial hearing? Hounds! 
I am that Herod which is he that am 
The lonely Lebanonian (inlerruplion) who despaired 
In Deep Marsupial Dens (cries of “ Sit 
down !”’) 
pl cz In dreadful hollows 
To—(‘‘ Sit down !”)—tear great trees with the teeth, 
and hurricanes—(“ Sil down !”)— 
That shook the hills of Moab ! 
Cuorvus OF DeaD Men—Oh! Sit down. 
(He is swamped by the clamour, in the midst of which Lucullus 
murmurs to himself.) 
LucuLuvs (musing)—The banquet’s done. 
a tribute drawn 
Of anchovies and olives and of soup 
In tins of conquered nations ; subject whiteing, 
Saddle of mutton from the antipodes 
Close on the walls of ice ; Laponian pheasants ; 
Eggs of Canadian rebels, humbled now 
To such obeisance ; scrambled eggs ; and butter 
From Brittany enslaved, and the white bread 
Hardened for heroes in the test of time, 


There was 
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But the cheese, 


Was Californian’s offering. 
Oh! but the 


The cheese was ours. . . . 
glory faded 

Of feasting at repletion mocks our arms 

And threatens even Empire. 

(Greal noise of Vulgarians, a mob of people, heralds, 

trumpets, flags. Enter Vivre ..ivs.) 

VITELLIUS— I have dined ! 

But not with you. The master of the world 

Has dined alone and at his own expense. 

And oh!—I am almost too full for words— 

But oh! My lieges, I have used you well. 

I have commanded fifteen hundred seats 

And standing room for something like a thousand 
To view my Triumph over Nobody 

Upon the limelit stage. 

Hrrop— Oh! rare Vitellius, 

Oh! Prominent great Imperial ears! Oh! Mouth 
To bellow largesse! Oh! And rolling Thunder, 
And trains of smoke. And oh! 

VITELLIUS— Let in the vulgar 
To see the master sight of their dull lives: 

Great Cesar putting on his overcoat. 
And then, my loved companions, we'll away 
To see the real Herod in the Play. 

(The Shades pass oul ina crowd. In the street TAROCRITUS 
is heard singing in a voice that gets fainter and fainter 
vith distance. . . . ) 

* Put me somewhere ea-heast of Su-hez, 
W’ere the best is loi-hoike the worst— 
W’ere there hain’ no ”—(and so forth). 


FINIS. 





“ THAT BLESSED WORD ‘ COMPULSION,’ ” 


~VERY tyro in the study of social subjects is apt to 
| regard each of the problems of our cities and 
villages as capable of solution by some sort of “ compul- 
sory powers ” or other, Councillors of all grades assume, 
until they have had a few experiences, that all questions 
of sanitation, water, allotments, housing and so forth, 
are more than half answered when an Act of Parlia- 
ment has given them the right to purchase what they 
want by “compulsion.” Asa matter of fact the remedy is 
a desperate one as now applied, and the administrative 
side of the subject earnestly calls for the thought of such 
reformers as will spare a little time from the idle talkee- 
talkee of ordinary politics. As matters stand at present, 
local authorities may insist on taking by purchase any 
land or buildings which they need for public improve- 
ments. So far, so good; but how may they take it ? 
The procedure is regulated bya very verbose statute 
known as the Lands Clauses Consolidation Act, 1845. 
Under its provisions, the public authority sends a 
“notice to treat’’ to the owner, asking him to state his 
price, and warning him that if he does not agree toa 
igure, the amount must be determined by arbitration. 
In nineteen cases out of twenty, either arbitration follows 
or the authority only escapes it by paying a few hundred 
pounds more than the property is worth. Now, arbitra- 
tion, being interpreted, means that two gentlemen are 
named arbitrators for each side, are paid about fifty 
guineas for valuing the property and, of course, disagree- 
ing on the amount. These twothen appoint an umpire, 
who, on a day foreordained, sits to hear the cause. 
Learned counsel, two on each side, separated by a long 
table, address him and examine witnesses at a fee of 
fifty guineas each per day on the average. Expert 
witnesses fill up the table and receive, for viewing the 
locus in quo and giving their opinions as evidence, about 
#40 each. The expenses, too, of solicitors, surveyors, 
ordinary witnesses and others mount up gaily each day, 
so that very few arbitrations are completed ata cost of less 
than £1,000. When all the speeches are finished, when 


every witness for the seller has sworn that the property 
is nothing less than a gold-mine, and when every 
witness for the buyer has asserted that it is 
almost unsaleable, then the umpire gives his award in 
writing, by which the purchase money is fixed. But 
the costs incurred with the lavishness already described 
must (after a little trimming down at the hands of a 
taxing-master) be paid by the public authority. There 
is only one exception to this rule—that is in the very 
rare case of the amount awarded being no more than 
the sum formally offered in settlement. In short, the 
purchase money is increased by an amount often exceed- 
ing £1,000 and rarely much less, except in small cases, 
where an agreement happens to have been arrived at 
for limiting the number of counsel and witnesses. This 
incubus of costs is obviously a ruinous addition to the 
price, for example, of a water-gathering ground worth 
£4,000. There is, indeed, a fruitful opportunity for 
people who complain of the heavy expense of public 
works and urban improvements, or of the increasing 
bulk of our local debts. If we are a practical people 
we ought to be able to devise some simple common- 
sense method of arriving at values, which would save 
most of this waste in professional fees, and thus cheapen 
all future undertakings by ai /eas! 15 per cent. 

But the expensive clumsiness of our methods for 
hxing the price is not the only objection to the present 
system. By an unwritten law of their own invention, 
surveyors and valuers have universally laid it down that 
the owner of land or houses suffers, in an intangible 
form, by having them taken from him, even if he is 
paid their full value; and that his injured feclings 
must be compensated by the addition of 10 per cent. to 
the ordinary value which he might fairly be expected 
to get in the market. A well known member of Parlia- 
ment, who, later in life, poséd as a philanthropist, once 
amassed a large fortune by purchasing at market values 
(shrewdly gauged by himself), the properties through 
which he had secretly ascertained a new railway was to 
pass, and then re-selling them compulsorily a few months 
later at as much more as he could get plus 10 per cent. ! 
Now this per-centage has no justification or authority 
resting on any statute. It has been declared more than 
once by eminent judges to have no legal right of 
existence, but so rooted has it become in our system 
that, in the Acts for the Housing of the Working 
Classes, where the direct interests of the very poor ave 
at stake, it was found necessary to insert special pro- 
visions to the effect that the market value alone, with- 
out any added per-centage, was to be the measure of 
compensation. 

The writer has no sympathy with impracticable 
wild-cat schemes for “ taxing out landlords ;” but in the 
interests of sound local finance, for the sake of the legiti- 
mate development of our centres of population, and for 
the sake of our public health, it is imperative that the 
extravagant increments of artificial per-centages, and 
inordinate costs of procedure, should be taken in hand. 
Insanitary areas in town, and allotment land in villages, 
may already be dealt with free from some, though not 
all, of the parasitic expenditure referred to. If it was 
right to make exceptions in these cases, it is hard to see 
the justification for the old system remaining in force for 
water supply, sewage disposal, street widening, and open 
spaces. If the report of the recent Commission on local 
taxation is ever acted on, we may hope for one general 
valuation of the whole country for the purpose of 
assessing rates and taxes. This might be used as a 
basis for fixing compensation in compulsory purchases 
in some cases ; but a workable starting-point will never be 
reached until land values, pure and simple, are placed on 
the rate book, and assessed along with the other immov- 
able interests which are at present made to bear the 
whole burden. The machinery by which this is achieved 
may, automatically, provide a basis upon which most 
properties can, with ease, be assessed, when necessary, 
for purchase, as well as for rating. But in the meantime, 
steps should be taken to rid the procedure of all the 
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expensive talking and wrangling which precede’ the 
finding of the price. The umpire’s opinion is the final 
court, and it is absurd to suggest that a man fitted for 
that position could not come to a safe conclusion, with 
one-tenth of the talk, and one-fifth of the expense, now 
used in helping him to make up his mind. Until this 
has been achieved, the blessings of compulsory purchase 
will only rest on the public in a potential, rather than an 
actual, form. 





OPEN LETTERS. 


HE open letter of the Kroonstad Peace Committee, 
a well known and influential organisation, has 
produced a profound effect upon the enemy. It recapitu- 
lates the objects of the South African Dutch in forcing 
on war in spite of Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Alfred 
Milner’s devoted attachment to peace and well-grounded 
fears of active operations. It then points out that the 
Boers have been defeated, and alludes to the complete- 
ness of Lord Kitchener’s recent successes in the field. 
The whole concludes with an earnest appeal to their 
misguided fellow-countrymen to abandon futile and 
therefore wicked operations which can serve no useful 
purpose beyond the capture of guns, stores, prisoners, 
strategic positions, money, ammunition, forage, and 
such vain gewgaws. It is noteworthy that the appeal 
is signed by local men of standing, including one with 
the remarkable name of De Wet. The St. Fames’s 
Gazelle has asked those papers which have hitherto 
been opposed to the war (among which we must reckon 
THE SPEAKER) why they have passed by this important 
document in silence? The question is highly pertinent 
and deserves a serious answer. We have refrained 
from alluding to this manifesto because we heard that a 
number of other similar addresses had been framed by 
similar committees in other seats of disturbance or 
threatened disturbance. The comparison of the epoch- 
making declaration of Kroonstad with its sister-appeals 
does but increase the respect with which that manifesto 
has very properly been regarded. 

First of these is :— 

Appeal to Aguinaldo by the Peace Commitice of Santa 
Barbara :— 

“ Ef yew don’t onderstand that the Aingler-Saxon’s 
got to give you the biggest tarnation whipping that any 
yellow-faced oriental has gotten yel ; and if yew can't 
see what’s in store for the crinkle-haired, liverish, slope- 
eyed skunks that yew callan Army, and that wouldn’t 
be there at allif it weren’t for the pay they git, I pity 
yer. All those moony, drawling, half-cracked Monks of 
yourn have got to go. Sabe? Make way for Old Glory!” 

It is remarkable that this document is signed by 
many influential men of Santa Barbara who reluctantly 
recognise the hopelessness of their compatriots’ struggle. 
Many are natives of such purely Spanish towns as Los 
Angeles, Sacramento and Santa Fé, while we notice 
among the signatories the strikingly Spanish name of 
Lopez y Brahamo. 


Appeal to the Cabinet of Great Britain in the Matter of 


Newfoundland by the Peace Committee of the English 

Colony of St. Loup-sur-Mer. 

“ Sir and honoured Colleagues—Full of gratitude for 
the glorious traditions of Cobden and of Peel, those 
admirable founders of the new Empire Britannic, we 
desire to make act of our profound and sympathetic 
adhesion to the vows of fraternity emitted by the Club 
of the Forces of the Rights of Man and of the Citizen 
in Greek Street, Soho, so touching and moving in their 
simplicity. Shall posterity say that two great nations 
thus linked in bonds so fraternal have embroiled them- 


selves and soaked in a disastrous wrestle nothing but for 
the reclamations of some distant and hyperboreans ? 
Never, to the great never, can we make to ourselves a 
picture of an error so irreparable. Our rights so incon- 
testable leave us calm. We appeal in it to your good 
wish not to put us in presence of an accomplished fact. 
“Agree, Gentlemen, our vows the most distin- 
guished.” 
(Here follow the signalures among which it is remarkable 
lo find a WILson, a MACNAB, and a HARCOURT.) 


Appeal by the Language Committee of the English Colony 
al Palermo, to Mr. Chamberlain in the Matter of the 
Maltese Schools, 

“Oh! what rivers of tears! Oh! what torrents of 
Blood! Oh! what generations of future misery are not 
unchained by a pitiless verb! If, elated with superbity 
you march over the sacred rights of nationality unscru- 
pulously. Oh! what legacy of guerilla! Oh! what 
brutalism, what animalita, what obscurity! Refrain, 
most illustrious sir, and see what joy and allegrity 
will be yours and ours! We pray to St. Nicholas of 
Casabianca to revert you to the eternal principles of 
Liberty and Equality, those watchwords of our nations 
allied and beloved, and are 





&ec. &c.” 

(Among the signors signatories of this appeal are 
many local merchants of influence, and especially 
notable are the names of JoHN PREsTON Brown, 
CHARLES SAXENTHORPE, and GEORGE DREADNOUGHT.) 


Finally, the following short but striking document 
from Frankfort should set at rest all doubts as to the 
feeling of Englishmen resident in Germany with regard 
to the naval policy of the latter Power. Among the 
signatories of this appeal are many local persons of 
influence, and their English character will at once 
appear when we say that we have found in a list of less 
than fifty the names of three Goschens, two Padjowskis, 
a Rothschild, and several Wolfs. 

Appeal lo the English People by the Peace Commitice of 
Frankforl-on-the-Maine, 

“From your distant and near islands of the hinder 
Pacific and Indianish oceans, for the purposes of ship- 
coaling in the presence of the increased radius-necessity 
of warfare-by-sea discovered, yourselves immediately 
in face of a world-pressure outturn, and we will ourselves 
utterly and for ever place therein. So.” 


ART, 
ROYAL ACADEMY.—NEW GALLERY. 


T is a time for reminiscences, and in holding this 
| winter’s exhibition of British Painters deceased 
during the last fifty years the Academy has doubtless 
done what is most right and fitting. The fascination of 
the art here represented may not be as strong as that of 
earlier foreign and less familiar schools, but the very 
soberness of it is better suited to our none too glorious 
mood. In its soberness, too, lies our consolation ; a 
retrospect has a certain additional charm, if one can 
make it from the standpoint of equality or even 
superiority. In this case it is possible for a hopeful 
soul to feel that his artistic generation has not gone 
further along the road to decadence than its immediate 
predecessors went ; he may even congratulate himself 
on some slight advancement in the opposite direction, 
notwithstanding what the pessimists say. Truthfully, 
the last fifty years have not been a famous epoch of 
British Art, if the total result is considered, and all the 
exhibitions in the world would not make me think other- 
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wise. Nevertheless, the show at Burlington House is 
so full of a native, almost personal, interest that it claims 
a special indulgence, if such be needed. It does 
excellent service, too, in the resuscitation of half-a-score 
of worthy names less worthily forgotten. Why, indeed, 
should indulgence be withheld? One must remember 
that if it is the function of Art to please, it is the fate of 
every picture not to please somebody. The works of 
the tamous dead are divided into classes—the admirable 
and the attractive. Genius alone can combine the 
two qualities, and even the combination finds its 
detractors. 

However, the business of those who organised the 
display at the Academy Galleries was to make it repre- 
sentative rather than pleasant and, considering all 
things, they have performed their task remarkably well. 
Here we find A. W. Hunt, for whose landscape Ruskin 
expressed his sincere admiration; here Frederick 
Walker, with his rustic figures grouped in rustic scenes 
or following their daily toil—a musical painter this, 
whose music would have become much sweeter had he 
lived ; here Frank Holl and Sir John Gilbert, engravers 
both ; here the brothers Moore, and that most gentle- 
manly painter, William Hunt, with his fellow-worker, 
John Linnell. A splendid example of Paul Falconer 
Poole and another of E. M. Ward should help the 
remembrance of these artists. ‘The Seventh Day of 
the Decameron ’’—a colour scheme of almost Venetian 
glory—is one of Poole’s most important pictures. 
Philomena, singing by the lake, could not wish for more 
poetic eloquence in the expression of herself, and the 
entire composition proves the mind of the artist to have 
been of exceptional beauty and refinement. E. M. 
Ward's large historical piece, “The Last Sleep of 
Argyle,” shows in its painting the most exquisite quality, 
whilst the silvery tone is that of a Velasquez ; but it 
must be confessed that the surface of the canvas is so 
netted with cracks that the eye is half robbed of its 
pleasure. 

Nearly everybody has been told that Philip 
Calderon was a mighty draughtsman. The undefinable 
dignity of ‘“‘ Her most high, noble, and puissant Grace ”’ 
redeems the picture from being swamped by the 
ridiculousness of its sentiment. Yet the painter lacked 
the decorative courage of colour and form that one 
might have expected from one with such consummate 
powers of drawing. The age, however, did not allow 
overmuch courage in Art. Advancement, so to speak, 
had to be made backwards, as in the case of the Pre- 
Raphaelites ; and even the English Pre-Raphaelites 
were not the leaders of their own movement, but the 
followers of a corresponding reaction in France and 
Germany. Calderon, on the whole, may be taken as 
one of the strongest subject-picture painters we 
possessed twenty years ago. His perception of beauty 
was far keener than that of Sir John Gilbert, the royal 
confusion of whose “ A Fight for the Standard” reminds 
me powerfully of the old Flemish painter, Frans Floris. 
On the other hand, Calderon never climbed as high as 
Millais, that wonderful realist who would be tied by 
no school of painting. The present examples of 
the latter are for the most part unimportant, though 
one cannot ignore the impressive exaltation of 
the “ Victory, O Lord,” but there hangs in the second 
gallery a small work which is as characteristic as 
anything the artist ever did. This is the upright, 
entitled “ The Gambler’s Wife.” The scene is a 
panelled interior and in the foreground stands pensively 
the small, full-length figure of a woman. On her imme- 
diate left is a card-table ; she looks at the cards and 
holds one of them in her hand. She is dressed in simple 
black, relieved by white lace and a note of colour in her 
hair. Compare this picture with “ A Souvenir of Velas- 
quez,” painted about the same time, and one hasan instruc- 
tive study of Millais’ handling. In addition, the latter work 
is obviously what it is intended to be; the former still 
more obviously Millais himself, a tale dramatic without 
being theatrical, generously rich in colour as anything 


that Reynolds ever did, magnificent for the subtle craft 
of brushwork that characterised its author. 

As for those who were faithful to the Pre- 
Raphaelite ideal even unto death, their importance at 
the beginning of these last fifty years of British Art could 
scarcely be deduced from their representation at Burling- 
ton House.  Rossetti’s abstraction, “A Vision of 
Fiammetta,” the gorgeous and contemptuously primitive 
“Chaucer at the Court of King Edward III.” of Ford 
Madox Brown, and Burne-Jones’ “ Flamma Vestalis” in 
the first gallery are possibly the most interesting 
examples. Their inadequacy is unavoidable owing to 
the confessedly difficult task of finding masterpieces 
that have not been exhibited over and over again. For 
the same reason, no doubt, the Turners, with the excep- 
tion of the “Venice,” are unsatisfying from almost 
every point of view. Turner, indeed, has shared the 
fate of many other great artists in being credited with 
attributes of thought and conception which he probably 
never possessed. Thus it comes about that poet-painters 
and synthetists have claimed him for their own, and a 
famous critic, using a subtle process of deductive 
reasoning, has even succeeded in placing him amongst 
the Pre-Raphaelites. The poor stuff at the Academy 
should, at any rate, suffice to show that he was human, 

For undiluted classicism we have Albert Moore and 
his “Summer Night,” with its exquisite Greek senti- 
ment, reposeful line and subdued colour, and by way of 
contrast in a classical composition one may take the 
“Egyptian Slinger,” by the late Lord Leighton, the 
subject of which would seem to lend itself naturally to 
plastic art, so rigid is the figure’s pose. That sensuous 
wealth of colour which the latter artist loved to show in 
his later work is here dominated by the triumphant 
master, tone. The slinger’s form stands almost black 
against a luminous, moonlit sky ; yet the colour relation 
of cornfield, figure, moon and unfathomable heavens 
has been arranged with so much skill that there is 
nothing violent in the contrasts. Truly, if Leighton, 
Millais, Turner, Burne-Jones and one or two more con- 
stituted the half-century of art, it were well. But they 
don’t ; the residue of timidly tentative figure-subjects, 
of carefully stippled landscapes, all so_ irritatingly 
irreproachable, must count for something. 

In the black-and-white room Sir Edward Burne- 
Jones and Punch divide the honours. The Burne- 
Jones designs form a series for an illuminated Virgil. 
Punch of the past, as represented by John Leech, 
Charles Keene and Du Maurier, can raise the laughter 
and admiration even of to-day’s multitude. 

Modern fashion decrees that, in writing the 
biography of a great master in the fine arts, that master’s 
Art life should be divided into clearly defined periods— 
generally with a view to proving that a particular pitch 
of excellence or the reverse was reached at a particular 
time. If any writer intends taking Sir W. B. Richmond 
in hand, he will find the present exhibition at the New 
Gallery, covering’ as it does a period of nearly forty 
years, of most material assistance. For here the artist 
can be seen and studied in tolo—his one-man show is 
the climax of its kind in fulness and magnificence. Of 
late years Sir W. B. Richmond has been so fully occu- 
pied with decorative work of a certain class that one is 
apt to forget that he ever indulged in mere picture 
painting, not to mention sculpture. We are now 
reminded of these things just as we are reminded—this 
time quite pleasantly—of his connection with St. Paul’s 
by the ecclesiastical cartoons and sketches exhibited 
amongst nearly five hundred works of all sorts. The 
memory, too, of the Grosvenor Gallery grows green once 
more in the presence of several portraits; Gladstone 
and Lord Cranborne, discreetly placed in different 
rooms, look on us from their frames. The entire collec- 
tion of portraits, indeed, if it has no other claim to 
attention, is yet a gallery of notabilities culled from the 
political, social, literary and artistic worlds. Portrait- 
painting, however, is the least interesting phase of this 
artist’s art, because it gives but little opportunity for 
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applying the fine decorative talent that he undoubtedly 
possesses, and so becomes with him a mere vehicle for 
the many admirable conventions that go to make the 
Academy portrait-painter. 

Whatever might be done in a book, it is impossible 
here to trace minutely the artistic course of Sir W. B. 
Richmond by means of what the New Gallery contains, 
but on a somewhat superficial examination his progress 
up to date appears to have been on more or less familiar 
lines. In one or two of his classical pieces, painted in 
the eighties, he has come very near greatness. The 
“Death of Ulysses” and the “ Hermes” are full of a 
rare decorative richness ; the latter, indeed, if one may 
use the phrase, is almost Leightonian in colour, An 
earlier work than either of these, representing an 
audience at the Athenian theatre during the Agamemnon, 
is a wonderfully thought-out composition, graceful to 
a degree and yet as expressive as anything that the 
most brutal realist ever conveyed to canvas. A variety 
is afforded by the somewhat flat tints of “‘ The Bowlers,” 
which seem to indicate that at a time previous to that 
when the artist abandoned himself to the glowing 
fascinations of the colourist school he had leanings 
towards the classical correctitude with which Sir 
Edward Poynter is now identified. The “ Prometheus 
Rescued by Hercules” once more strikes the exuberant 
note with its bold outline of rock and figures and 
brilliant, orange-flecked sky, whilst the golden-toned 
“Bath of Venus”—painted ten years later—has no 
lack of freshness and an even subtler conception 
of the value of prismatic colour. As it gene- 
rally happens in the case of the born colourist, 
this artist has paid particular attention to the various 
problems of light. Sometimes he employs his 
effect merely for dramatic or decorative purposes 
as in the “ Hermes” or the “Jcarus ;” at others it is to 
give a sparkling radiance to the whole ; in one charming 
seascape it is embodied in the phosphorescent gleam of 
a breaking wave. Everywhere it is ambitiously rendered, 
for he is no man for half-measures. The halting periods 
even in his earliest and crudest work might be counted 
on one’s fingers. If ambition always meant success, 
Sir W. B. Richmond would be the greatest artist the 
world has seen, 

To fill the entire New Gallery with one man’s work 
and avoid an infinitely tiresome display is only possible 
when that man has many artistic parts. Accordingly 
the present occasion is one for sincere congratulation to 
the directors. There exists but little to grumble at. A 
few of the tamer portraits might have been dispensed 
with, so far as their illustrative or instructive value is 
concerned, and the balcony contains a slight overdose 
of pencil studies of the type with which art schools 
have made us familiar. Still one need not dwell on the 
portraits or climb to the balcony. There is plenty else. 
The cartoons, for instance, are a gigantic study in 
themselves. 


F. J. M. 





THE GOLDEN BOUGH. 


INCE Mr. Frazer gave us the first edition of his 
Golden Bough* the line of tolerance for such 
inquiries as his into primitive magic and religion has 
shifted a little. Is it because we are grown accustomed 
to the quest, or less afraid of its results? “ Truth alone,” 
we are told in the new preface to his expanded second 
edition—“ whatever comes of it, wherever it leads us,” 
is to be our aim. Mr. Frazer will find it easier than 
before, we feel instinctively, to gain followers in his 
particular search for it, and this will be not due 


*The Golden Bough. By J. G. Frazer, D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D, 
Second Edition. Three Volumes. Macmillan. 





merely to the increased fame of his book, but to 
the new interest that has grown up about the grave 
and absorbing science that he practises. There are 
many of us, no doubt, who will set out with him on his 
journey as unafraid as he, but who will end very 
differently. It may lead them to the blood-stained 
grove of Aricia itself: but, arrived there, they will, with 
him, hear the bells of another faith ringing from the 
Church at Albano. The echo to other ears than his will 
sound, however, very differently. To some it will 
appear to harmonise and explain every natural sound 
heard by the Lake of Nemi. Others will declare that 
there is no such echo, that to hear it at that distance is 
impossible ; or that it is only the wind in the Grove, 
melancholy reminder of human errors and superstitions, 
beginning with the mystery of— 
“ Those trees in whose dim shadow 
The ghastly priest doth reign, 
The priest who slew the slayer 
And shall himself be slain;” 

and ending with the Christian faith itself. All this 
Mr Frazer fully perceives. He recognises the division 
of sympathy and opinion, the apparent discrepancy 
between evolution and spiritual revelation, and all that 
supersession of ideas, which lends to his pages a note 
of emotion and imagination not commonly found in the 
treatises of what is, after psychology, the subtlest and 
most difficult of the sciences. 

There is a literary radiance in Mr. Frazer’s pages, 
when he pauses in his elaboration of instances and 
works to another stage in his argument, which is very 
alluring. Ofa part with this is his predilection for such 
a symbol as he found in the Golden Bough, which 
suggests the thinker who works from a sudden imagina- 
tive intuition to a complex theory, rather than the analyst 
who has accepted the formula of the schools, and 
worked out by a common arithmetic his uncommon 
results. However, this method of his, it may be said, is 
the way of the new school of mythologists to which he 
belongs, and which prefers to find a peg first, and then 
to build up a wall to hold the peg, and a house to 
contain the wall, and a bed-rock foundation, finally, to 
support the house. The peg that Mr. Frazer chose was 
a highly ingenious one—the tradition, as few readers 
perhaps will need to be reminded, attaching to the 
Priest of Nemi, who haunted the neighbouring grove, 
and must haunt it to the day of his death. In the grove 
grew a tree; on the tree grew the Golden Bough. 
Near by the figure of the fatal priest at all hours might 
be seen, wandering restlessly, sword in hand. Macaulay’s 
lines may tell the rest. The priest kept guard against 
his successor—a fugitive slave—who upon breaking the 
Golden Bough from the tree, must fight with him, and 
slaying him, reign in his stead as guardian spirit of Nemi, 
or King of the Wood—Rex Nemorensis! Around this 
tragic idea Mr. Frazer has constructed his edifice, more 
imposing than ever in its amplified form. The Golden 
Bough opens to us anew the mystery of tree worship, 
the symbolism of the harvest-field, the sacrificial death 
of man and beast, the slaying of the priest and the King, 
or the Deity behind them both. One may differ from 
Mr. Frazer in his conclusions, but his quest is endlessly 
suggestive. 

The first curiosity the reader who has known the 
original work will have about the book in its new form 
is whether the author has modified his views after the 
ten years’ interval, and how far the drift of them remains 
in his own estimate the same. After considering the 
corroborations of recent folklorists and students he says 
frankly :— 

“T cannot but think that the course of subsequent investiga- 
tion has tended to confirm the general principles followed and 
the particular conclusions reached in this book.” 

Then, as to his own attitude, he makes one important 
criticism upon his own original conception of his subject. 
This is in the relation of magic to religion :— 


“When I first wrote this book,” he confesses, “I failed 
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perhaps inexcusably, to define even to myself my notion of 
religion, and hence was disposed to class magic loqsely under 
it as one of its lower forms.” 

His later attitude, as shown in the section devoted to the 
subject in his opening chapter, brings us to the conclu- 
sion that an Age of Religion is always preceded by an 
Age of Magic; and that the process from one to the 
other is a natural anda necessary evolution. What, then, 
led the men who accepted and lived by a faith in magic 
to renounce it and seek a higher form of belief anda 
new philosophy of nature and man conditioned in the 
midst of nature, simply this—‘the great discovery of 
the inefficacy of magic.” The effect of this awakening 
out of the old and long sleep of savagery was as if a 
traveller presently should see by daylight a country 
reached under cover of darkness :— 

“ Man saw that he had taken for causes what were no causes. 
i i His painful toil had been wasted. He had been 
pulling at strings to which nothing was attached ; he had been 
marching, as he thought, straight to his goal, while in reality 
he had only been treading in a narrow ciicle.” 

But in Mr. Frazer's view, if we pursue this notion 
of a benighted savage in an unknown region, the 
wanderer makes his compass and learns his surroundings 
only by the uncertain gleams of his camp-fire, or by 
painful deterrence at one-point, or by groping a slow 
way at another. His theory leaves out of the reckoning 
the idea of a tremendous dawn and the revelation of a 
rising sun, akin to the spiritual deliverance, that a trans- 
cendental philosophy accepts. This, for the purposes of 
his special inquiry, carried on step by step with most 
scrupulous adherence to the comparative method 
employed, is an advantage. The evolutionist had needs 
use his extreme test, as if there were no other means of 
registering the forms and the habitual colours of human 
thought. Then, the exact and final service he has to 
render will be clearly shown us. But where he ends 
another order of inquiry begins :— 

“It is indeed,” says Mr. Frazer, “a melancholy and in some 
respects a thankless task to strike at the foundations of beliefs 
in which as in a strong tower the hopes and aspirations of 
humanity through long ages have sought a refuge from the 
storm and stress of life. Yet sooner or later it is inevitable that 
the battery of the comparative method should breach these 
venerable walls, mantled over with the ivy and mosses and wild 
flowers of a thousand tender and sacred associations.” 

It is an eloquent image; but when old walls are 
destroyed, or decay, and new are built, the new 
can only stand by consideration of the same 
laws of stability and architecture as the old. In the 
same way, Mr. Frazer’s Golden Bough was, we have no 
doubt, the veritable homely miseltoe bough that we 
have lately taken down from our walls. The miseltoe 
was a Druids’ sacramental branch, and its divinity, like 
theirs, is long discredited ; but the miseltoe still grows 
green, and the principle of vitality is the same in the 
spiritual as in the physical world. All Mr. Frazer’s 
array of instances bears but further tribute to the needs 
of man, whether savage and brutal, or civil and com- 
plex, to frame a soul essential to himself, superior to 
passion, and progressive from sense and time to eter- 
nity ; and to discern in nature, in a magical bough, a 
sheaf of corn, a lucky stone, the principle of recurrent 
life and the promise of a gcdlike fulfilment. 

But some of us do not foresee the summit of the 
long and toilsome ascent from savagery where Mr. 
Frazer sees it. No civilization which is thinkable upon 
a cooling planet, or subject to fits of an African passion, 
can serve as the end and climacteric of it all. Indeed, 
it may yet prove that the savage was at times nearer the 
god than we are in our intellectual cities, ‘‘ crowded 
with culture.” But, as we stand, this book of Mr. 
Frazer’s, however we read it, is radiant with the lights 
that make an ancient darkness intelligible ; and it will 
probably be looked back upon by our successors as one 
of the tew really significant books produced in the 
ambitious last years of the nineteenth century. 


E. R. 


QUESTIONS OF SECONDARY EDUCATION, 


HE opening century suggests a stock-taking of 
secondary education, and three recent educational 
gatherings—those of the Head Masters’ Conference, the 
Assistant-Masters’ Association, and the Association of 
Head Masters—put us in a way of doing this so far as 
the training of our boys is concerned. 

We are first struck, on a general view of the situa- 
tion, by the reflection that the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century did, on the whole, settle for us a 
creditable system of primary education; the school 
boards have struggled out of the mire of payment by 
results, and have at length put on such a respectable 
appearance that they are ambitious to rub shoulders 
with the Etons and Harrows of the land. But the 
other side of the picture is a chaotic daub—a most 
admired disorder of higher primary, secondary, and 
technical systems, an educational Saturnalia of the 
wildest type. But the century opens auspiciously. A 
new species—ferrea progenies—has shown itself on the 
face of the earth; it has boldly stated its claim to live, 
and it looks as though it had come to stay. In short, 
the existence of the assistant-master has been recognised 
by the Charity Commission ; he openly talks of confer- 
ring with head masters, of appeals to governing bodies, 
and even to the Board of Education ! 

Truly astounding are our English methods! The 
twentieth century must dawn before the real workers in 
secondary education organise themselves and prove to a 
wondering world that after all they are not “dumb 
dogs.” And then again for “ muddling through,” what 
imperial concern can compare with education? But 
here again is a glimmer of hope, and system would 
appear to be not more than some ten years off. Tenta- 
tively as usual, and very slowly, Government is stepping 
forward. Sir John Gorst assures us that this session a 
Bill will be tabled giving the County Council technical 
instruction committees, duly infused with the wisdom of 
experts, powers to aid secondary education on its more 
humane side. But this is only the prelude to a finer 
chorus, the unifying of education of all grades and types 
under single local authorities, themselves responsible to 
the Board of Education. Such a concentration of 
authority and such a decentralisation of administration, 
though it may alarm those who fear that under Frenchi- 
tied systems we shall lose our characteristic freedom and 
resourcefulness, will indeed be a boon, tending to pre- 
vent extravagance and overlapping, and to increase the 
efficiency of both teachers and taught. But the indi- 
vidualist need have no fear. Government may create 
educational machinery, but the earnest preceptor cannot 
be robbed of the influence which the genuine teacher’s 
mind must always have over the development of the 
youthful understanding and character. 

In a well-balanced state the burning topics will 
necessarily be discussed by the educators. What have 
our educational conferences had to say of matters of 
such national concern as the Army and the reorganisa- 
tion of our secondary educational system? As to the 
Army, it is satisfactory to find that both the Conference 
and the Head Masters’ Association spoke with no 
uncertain voice. In the interests of the nation the Con- 
ference protested against the lowering of the standard 
of examination for officers entering the Army at a time 
when it has been proved to the hilt that that standard 
should rather be raised. The new regulations tend to 
detract from the officer’s training on both the literary 
and professional sides, they encourage a smattering of 
subjects, and practically put entrance to the Army 
outside the range of public school boys. If this is the 
kind of material our Army needs—and no one will for a 
minute contest this—the War Office should speedily 
give ear to the siren voices of the head masters, institute 
a reasonable test to be taken at the age of nineteen, and 
take care to provide for successful candidates ade- 
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quate professional instruction. The subject of military 
training of boys in secondary schools was thoroughly 
gone into by both the Conference and the Association. 
The former appointed a special committee to investi- 
gate and negotiate with the War Office, and the latter 
has already drawn up its recommendations. It urges 
that cadet corps are open to many objections. The 
training is given to only a small per-centage of boys, 
the expense of uniform (a questionable necessity) 
is a difficulty, and too little attention is given to shoot- 
ing. The suggestions offered are that the War Office 
should issue regulations for a course of physical and 
military drill in schools, and that all schools which 
adopt these regulations should be inspected annually. 
Efficient instructors should be provided at reasonable 
charges by the War Office, and masters in secondary 
schools be offered the same facilities in schools of 
instruction as are given to officers of rifle volunteers ; 
Government should furnish suitable arms for all boys 
over fifteen years of age, both for drill and for instruc- 
tion in rifle shooting on Morris Tube ranges, and provide 
ammunition on the same terms as to volunteer rifle 
corps; officers commanding military districts should be 
responsible for the military training and inspection of all 
schools in their districts which adopt the War Office 
regulations ; and an Inspector-General of military train- 
ing in schools should be appointed. 

Under such a system it is highly probable that in 
times of national crisis the home army of defence could 
be rapidly and effectively increased. 

The War Office has certainly had its meed of 
guidance from the schools ; and equally little reason to 
complain hgs the Board of Education. Both the 
Conference and the Association have urged the neces- 
sity of the Board’s undertaking without delay a statistical 
survey of schools after the manner of that conducted by 
the Schools Inquiry Commission of 1864. If we are not 
to put the cart before the horse we must know what are 
efficient secondary schools before we ask county 
authorities to aid them. But such a survey, if it is to 
have any value, must be put in hand forthwith and 
certainly concluded before the close of 1go1. The 
question of delimitation is naturally not so germane to 
the interests of the Conference as to those of the 
Association, many members of which have during the 
last few years been engaged in a desperate struggle for 
existence with the higher-grade board schools. Of this 
controversy a settlement would seem to be possible in 
the near future. The air has been cleared, first, by the 
Board of Education minute of April last, establishing 
higher elementary schools, and, second, by the recent 
decision of Mr. Justice Wills in the case of “ Regina 
v. Cockerton.” If the latter is upheld on appeal, the 
Government will undoubtedly be compelled to make as 
soon as possible provision for the secondary education 
which has hitherto been purveyed by the school boards; 
so that in the troubled realm of delimitation recent 
events have been making for sweetness and light. 
On the subject of technical education surprisingly 
little has been said, considering the urgent demand 
which the nation has been recently making for 
more adequate equipment for international com- 
petition. But at least it has come to be _ recog- 
nised that technical education is not the affair of 
either the primary or the secondary sphere, and that 
the place of technical instruction in the national system 
is fairly represented as follows : In the primary grade a 
course may be directed to literary, scientific, or manual 
ends ; in the secondary it may be continued as literary, 
scientific, or technical; and in the tertiary grade as 
literary, scientific, or technological. It is a great gain 
to have worked out this scientific classification of 
curricula. 

Questions connected with the status of the teacher 
were discussed at length both by the Assistant-Masters 
and the Head Masters’ Association. Ideas on regis- 
tration have been largely influenced by the work of the 
joint committee on the training of teachers and the 


lines laid down by it have been accepted by all the 
chief educational bodies. The upshot of the matter is 
that some five years hence the portal to the profession 
of teaching will be guarded by a Cerberus who will 
demand a triple passport bearing evidence of its 
holder’s qualifications as to culture, teaching power, and 
teaching experience. On the tenure of assistant-masters 
a most important series of resolutions was passed 
by the Head Masters’ Association, acknowledging the 
assistant’s right to a term’s notice, and, on dismissal 
with notice, his right to make a written presentment of 
his case to the governing body: with this much to start 
from, when Heads and Assistants confer in the near 
future, it should not be difficult for the two parties to 
arrive at an agreement as to notice on dismissal. 

And lastly we come to what is beyond a doubt the 
striking feature of the meetings. Mr. Page, of Charter- 
house, in a polished and closely-reasoned speech, proved 
his case, “from Dan to Beersheba,” that in reorganising 
seconda.y education the views of assistant-masters must 
be obtained and considered. The character of the 
meeting of Assistants at Christ’s Hospital was enough to 
establish this. On subjects of educational politics and 
on matters of pedagogic method their meeting rose toa 
level of dignity, eloquence and responsibility which was 
not a whit lower than that of either meeting of head 
masters. In short it cannot be reasonably maintained 
that the collective wisdom of secondary assistants on 
matters of educational politics, organisation, and method 
is not greater than the collective wisdom of secondary 
head masters. Hitherto Assistants have been condemned 
to a long and hopeless infancy : among the great educa- 
tional changes of the early years of this century will be 
the enlarging of the sphere of influence and the improve- 
ment of the social status of secondary assistant-masters. 


S. E. WINBOLT. 


MUSIC, 


THE POPULAR CONCERTS.—THE “ DAISY 
CHAIN.” 


HE ways and whims of the British musical public 

are proverbially “ past finding out.” When M. 

Ysaye made his first appearance here in the capacity of 
conductor with the two interesting orchestral pro- 
grammes which he directed at the Queen’s Hall before 
Christmas, both of his concerts were but sparsely 
attended. Reappearing now as the leader of his own 
“ Quartet” at the Popular Concerts, he is greeted by 
audiences which fill St. James’s Hall to its utmost 
capacity and which rejoice the eye to behold. Yet in 
the latter ré/e, though he is more familiar to us, M. 
Ysaye is assuredly less satisfying than as a conductor. 
His pronounced individualty, incapable as it seems of 
any lengthened period of repression, is far more in its 
element when he delights us as a soloist or-interests us 
as a conductor than when he figures as one of a 
“Quartet,” all of whom are prima facié presumed to 
rank as equal. And it is\inot as four equally-balanced 
players that the Ysaye “ Quartet ” come before us. The 
great violinist leads in his train three admirably able 
but thoroughly tamed subordinates, of whose attitude 
throughout “God keep us in our proper stations” 
seems to be the determining rule and principle. A 
body of four players thus related—three of them 
swaying in perfectly subdued compliance to every 
interpretative whim of the fourth, even though 
that fourth be (in technical phrase) their “leader ”’— 
can hardly be said to realise the recognised ideal 
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of quartet playing. But as against this legitimate objec- 
tion what is there to set ?—an ensemble as perfectly 
unanimous as it is possible to desire and in refreshing 
contrast to the lack of absolute and entire accord which 
so often within our recollection has marked the perfor- 
mance of string quartets by players of far more equally- 
matched excellence. 

Of the three items in which M. Ysaye and his confreres 
have as yet been heard, the Mozart quartet with which 
they opened their first programme was perhaps the most 
satisfactory performance from the executive point of 
view. The work of very different calibre which they 
introduced on their second appearance last Saturday— 
M. Saint-Saéns’ new string quartet in E minor—is well 
suited to their peculiar constitution, special prominence 
being given in it to the leading violin. It is a characte- 
ristic composition, as ingenious as anything written by 
M. Saint-Saéns in his earlier and more familiar period, 
and its two middle movements are typical of his handi- 
work ; but the opening allegro falls somewhat short of 
the height to which its briet and impressive introduction 
attunes one’s expectation, and both in this movement 
and in the finale the sense of spontaneity is too abso- 
lutely lacking to arouse any very keen regret at the 
improbability of the work as a whole being given again. 

Its inclusion in last Saturday's concert leads one to 
look with rather nervous interest for the future pro- 
grammes of M. Ysaye and his fellow-players. The 
scheme of concerted items for to-day’s Popular Concert 
is of familiar mould ; but in the future selection of these 
items it would doubtless be advisable to deviate a little 
more largely from the beaten track. With the vast 
emporium of classical chamber-music to draw upon, 
some of the less frequently heard string quartets—those, 
for instance, of Cherubini in D or E flat, to take a stray 
couple of excellent examples—might with infinite advan- 
tage be revived ; whilst of the Modern French School 
the string quartet which César Franck left as one of the 
last and finest of his compositions might well be given in 
preference to such a work as that introduced by M. Ysaye 
last week. A performance of the same master’s quintet 
might also reasonably be preferred to the revival of 
M. Fauré’s quartets for pianoforte and strings, the 
second of which concluded last Saturday’s concert. In 
the performance of M. Faure’s work, M. Ysaye 
and MM. Van Hout and Jacob were associated with 
Herr Schénberger—a pianist whose steadily assured 
popularity it is very pleasing to note. Herr Schonberger 
shows so extraordinary a strength and elasticity in the 
action of his wrists that this very virtue seems 
to bring with it also the besetting fault of his 
interpretations—his tendency to hurry. The tendency 
was too evident at times in his solo of Saturday 
(Schubert’s C major Fantasia), just as it was noticeable 
in more than one of his contributions to the delightful 
recital which he recently gave in conjunction with 
Madame Blanche Marchesi and M. Wolff. But it would 
hardly now be saying too much to describe this tendency 
as his sole surviving fault. Complemented by the vocal 
items given by Miss Dale and Miss Lillian Blauvelt, the 
two first Popular Concerts of the New Year have 
certainly been of very exceptional interest ; and of 
M. Ysaye’s own liberal share as a soloist on each 
occasion it only suffices to say that he played as superbly 
as ever. 

Miss Liza Lehmann’s new cycle of songs for four 
voices, “ The Daisy Chain,” was given for the first time 
in public on Sunday night at the Queen’s Hall, with the 
composer as accompanist and before a “Sunday 
League”? audience whose numbers were as great as 
their ever-ready enthusiasm. But why call it “The 
Daisy Chain”? There is an infelicitous suggestiveness 
about the title, “the connection of which with the 
subject” is about as close as that of the “ butter and 
eggs and a pound of cheese” of Calverley’s celebrated 
parody. Be that as it may, Miss Lehmann’s new work 
is full of freshness and charm, and she has drawn 
largely for her words on Louis Stevenson’s ever- 





delightful “Child’s Garden of Verse.” Stevenson’s 
“ Penny Whistles,” as he used to call them, were written 
during illness and as a relaxation from harder work, 
and he would never allow that they were more than 
“rhymes, jingles. They look ghastly in the cold light 
of print,” he said— 

“ But there is something nice in the little ragged regiment 
for all; the blackguards seem to me to smile, to have a kind of 
childish treble note that sounds in my ear freshly ; not song, if 
you will, but a child’s voice.” 

And with many grown-up children the “Garden of Verse” 
has now become quite a cherished classic, expressing as 
it does with such sympathetic insight, and as so few of 
such attempts succeed in doing, exactly what all children 
have at some time or other felt and thought. But it is 
curious what a stumbling-block these little verses have 
proved to more than one composer. Take any of the 
host of musical versions of them that are extant—they 
seem for the most part lacking, not so much in simplicity 
of setting, as in simplicity of sentiment. Miss Lehmann 
has certainly been ore fortunate. Three of the five 
numbers from Stevenson’s “ Child’s Garden” which she 
has included in her cycle—and especially the two (“ Stars” 
and “The Moon”) given to the tenor—are set with 
uncommon felicity. Of the remaining two, “ Keepsake 
Mill,” though very expressively sung by Mr. Denham 
Price, seems to flag a little in its flow, and in “ The 
Swing,” though the music is appropriate, it is far from 
effective to sing. Of the other numbers in the cycle, 
the most successful are “If no one ever marries me” 
and “ Fairies”—the first of which was admirably given 
by Madame Alice Esty, the second being sung by Miss 
Marian McKenzie, whose share in the performance 
throughout demands very special praise. The only 
number that might well be omitted is “ The ship that 
sailed in to the sun”—ngt on account of its pathos, 
which is convincing enongh, but because it strikes a 
note of mature dramatic intensity that is alien in 
character to the rest of the work, 


W. G. 


OMNIVOLUS. 
A SEQUENCE OF FIVE SONNETs. 


HEN all the holy primal part of me 
Arises up within me to salute 
The glorious vision of the Earth and Sea, 
Which are the kindred of the destitute ; 
When passionate and happy like a lover 
I laugh and teaze the laughing winds, | twine 
Aspiring arms about the clouds, I cover 
The eager lips of Earth with lips of mine ; 
Oh, then I sobefor words which are denied, 
As living creatures buried sob for breath, 
Who cannot stir, but keen with eyelids wide 
Taste all the helpless agonies ot death, 
Growing to cold communion with the sod, 
And perish broken-hearted, doubting God. 
The lightning-stroke of fear hath oftentimes 
Knocked out a spark of speech on dumb men’s 
tongues ; 
I fain would render out in clarion rhymes 
This glorious air of Earth which fills my lungs; 
The Sun, his birth, his ride, his solemn fall, 
The rain, the lovely looks of English ground ! 
And happier larks make mention of them all 
In sovereign springs of elemental sound. 
But that diviner breath which through me blows, 
Nor makes me prophesy nor lets me rest, 
(O happy lark to sing whate’er he knows!) 
But aches uneased within me, unexprest ; 
For song still-born’s a triply-heated fire, 
Love disappointed, shame, and vain desire. 
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O happy lark to sing whate’er he knows, 

In God’s approval, dimly starring there 
Whither by fiery stress of song he rose, 

His chantry fixt in wandering aisles of air ; 
His song out-tops the riches of his thought, 

Whom April field, and tree, and river’s brim, 
And quiet rains, and dazing sunshine taught 

The high transfigured sweetness of his hymn. 
Sing for us all, my brother! lend your wings 

To spirit away my yearning from the ground, 
*Twixt thanks and envy while another sings, 

Dumb-devilled, flown with heavy hopes and bound, 
As, primed with sovereign flights the tied balloon 
Tugs to be towering freely towards the moon. 


I sob for words attuned to the pitch 
Of high delight and wonder everywhere 
Dinned in my ears, for words to paint the rich 
Eyes’-festival of colour in the air : 
Opulences, persuasions, tendernesses, 
Nameless elations, strange familiar awes, 
Tears mixt with laughter in divine distresses— 
And all too shy, too rare for song’s applause ! 
Largess thyself, large Giver : who but grudges 
To drink of joy and know not where the fount is, 
Heartbroke for debts of love the heart adjudges, 
Confest a churl by unrequited bounties ? 
So many mercies throng my doors about, 
No yearning word of thanks and praise can out. 
No yearning word of thanks and praise can out ! 
The destined messengers of thankfulness 
Rolled back upon me by the inbreaking rout 
Struggle against them, chafing while they bless : 
“Make way for us, make way for us! The red 
Torch of the word unuttered sears our eyes, 
And burns our palms, until we fire the dead 
Blind world awaiting us to evangelize. 
Give us no more, but only let us free ; 
We faint beneath your kindness overburdened. 
Shall clouds with bounty of the earth and sea 
Fulfilled, let the good world go unguerdoned ?” 
O song, the long-committed fires impart ! 
O tears, release the secret of the heart ! 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sin—The importance of my subject will, I hope, 
justify my request for space in your paper, for the 
question of South Africa is all-important to the country 
at the present moment, and a correct appreciation by 
the nation at large of the difficulties of the situation 
there indispensable if the country is to free itself from 
those difficulties. 

Nothing is to be gained, or rather, I should say, 
everything is to be lost, by a reluctance to face facts 
because they are unpalatable. It has also always been 
admitted that in the study of the past we have a sure 
guide as to conduct for the future. 

I would therefore put before your readers a page ot 
Lecky’s History of England in the Eighteenth Century, 
Vol. IV., to be found in the chapter in which he 
describes the American War of Independence, and every- 
body who has read the work knows that Mr. Lecky is 
by no means prejudiced in favour of the Americans. 
Only the names of the places mentioned have to be 
changed, the distance from this country doubled, and the 
paragraph might have been written in reference to the 
rransvaal War, which is now engaging the world’s 
attention and all our thoughts. 

Mr. Lecky writes :— 

“It was gradually becoming evident to intelligent observers 
that the war was not likely to be determined by mere hard 
fighting. In the first stages a decisive English victory might 
more than once have concluded it ; but it was plain that, if the 


American people, or any very large proportion of them, per- 
severed, no military expeditions could subdue them. In no 
country in the world was it more easy to avoid a decisive 
action, and the whole texture and organisation of colonial life 
hung so loosely together that the capture of no single point 
was likely to be of vital importance. Inthe course of the war 
every important town—Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 

Newport, Savannah, Charleston—fell into the hands of the 

British, but the struggle still continued. A Rebel Convention 

governed a part of the State of New York at the very time 

when the capital and the surrounding country were in the 
undisputed possession of the King’s army ; and whole districts 
submitted without a struggle whenever the troops appeared, 
and cast off their allegiance the moment they had gone. To 
occupy and maintain in permanent subjection a country so 
vast, so difficult, and so sparsely populated, to support a great 
army in the midst of such a country, and 3,000 miles from 

England, if the people were really hostile, was absolutely and 

evidently impossible, and the attempt could not long be made 

without a ruinous expense.” 

And in the paragraph immediately following Mr. 
Lecky states the reasons England had for its belief 
that it would ultimately succeed in its attempt to 
subjugate the American colonies and to “crush 
Americanderdom.” 

The historian says :— 

“ The real hope of success lay in the languor, divisions, and 
exhaustion of the Americans themselves. A large minority 
detested the revolution. A large majority were perfectly 
indifferent to it, and were at least unwilling to make any 
sacrifice for it. Jealousies and quarrels, insurbordination and 
corruption, inordinate pretensions and ungovernable rapacity 
divided and weakened its supporters. The extreme difficulty 
of inducing a sufficient number of soldiers to enrol themselves 
in the army of Washington, the difficulty of procuring cannon 
and gunpowder and every kind of military stores, the want of 
woollen clothes, and of many other essential articles of 
European commerce, the ruin, the impoverishment, and the 
confusion that resulted from the enormous depreciation of the 
currency, and finally the impossibility of paying for the essen- 
tial services of the war, made it probable that a peace party 
would soon gain the ascendant, and that the colonies would 
soon be reunited to the mother country.” 

We may judge for ourselves whether and in how 
far these conditions existed in the South African 
Republics and in Cape Colony, in the former of which 
both peoples are practically unanimous in their deter- 
mination to struggle for their independence and where 
we have heard nothing yet about want of funds and lack 
of the small necessaries required to carry on the method 
of warfare adopted by our enemies (our fellow-subjects 
on paper). The fighting Boer can thrive to-day as his 
forefathers throve and fought before him, on mealies 
and biltong even if this latter is only of horseflesh. 

We might with advantage also remember, in looking 
back to the history of the American war, that the policy 
of Lord North and the excesses of Lord Cornwallis— 
identical with what is taking place at present in South 
Africa—were denounced by Pitt as “that impious course 
of enforcing unconditional submission,” and that he even 
went so far as to wish success to the Americans. 
Washington in his letters of that period mentions his 
having been induced to throw in his lot with the 
rebellion “by flaming arguments,” giving the names of 
towns which had been burned by us, and the same pro- 
cess of conversion must be taking place in the minds of 
many South Africans to-day. 

It does not only suffice to remember the laws that 
go to acquire an empire, but to follow those by which 
alone we can retain it. 


I am, 
Your obedient servant, 
D. V. Pirie. 


Caskieben, Aberdeenshire, January 15th, 1got. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir—The most noteworthy incident of the week is 
perhaps the return, unopposed, of F. S. Malan for 
Malmesbury, in the place of W. P. Schreiner. Malan is 
a man of great ability and of peculiar political insight. 
He has been the editor of Ons Land for five years, and 
is still its editor, Milner says that Ons Land ts the best 
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edited paper in South Africa and that no man can stand 
up to Malan. This is true. Malan (pronounced 
Malong) is not much over thirty, and comes of a very 
clever family. He is a barrister of one of the English 
Universities (Cambridge, I think). Ons Land, all in 
Dutch, is the most powerful paper in South Africa. The 
significance of the election lies in the fact that Malan 
and Schreiner are and have long been very opposed 
politically, Malan thinking like your most staunch 
Liberals, Schreiner being a Tory bureaucrat, and that 
Malan has been returned unopposed for the seat which 
Schreiner had to resign. Compare this with the 
opinion of the London Times, which advised Schreiner 
to stand again, as, it said, he would be certain to be 
returned, probably unopposed. Ons Land well asks, 
Will not even the London Times now see how little it 
understands the South African feeling? 

The resignation of W. P. Schreiner and the 
unopposed return of his opponent, F.S. Malan, has been 
followed by the resignation of another leading Cross 
Bench (Schreiner) man—the Hon. Mr. Herholdt, Minister 
for Agriculture in the late Ministry. The other Cross 
Bench men are D. C. De Waal, F. Wienand, C. Searle, 
Wessels and Sonnenberg and Solomon. De Waal is 
regarded as a Rhodes hack ; Wienand has been called 
upon to resign (he will not be elected for Somerset East 
again, or if he is it will be by the Rhodes party) ; 
Wessels, it is said, has an Imperial contract to buy 
cattle; it is stated here that Sonnenberg, a Jew, 
imported some goods without the military permit, for 
which the military fined him £800—a fine which has 
been remitted. He is a sound Imperialist now. 
Solomon will not be elected for Tembuland again. 

To-morrow the vacancy for the Paarl caused by 
the death of Marais will be contested. The South 
African party are running a farmer named Cillie, a most 
intelligent, straightforward man, who is fighting like a 
man. The Rhodes gang are running a man named 
]. I. de Villiers, a nonentity who has not addressed a 
single public meeting or given any expression to his 
views. He drives about soliciting the electors in the 
company of Rhodes, trusting solely to the influences 
Rhodes usually exerts at such times. He won't call 
himself a “ Progressive,” for fear of that stigma slaying 
him, but he is run in the Rhodes-Milner interest as an 
* Imperialist.” 

With the idea of winning the Paarl and Stellenbosch 
Rhodes has been at work. In the Paarl he has pur- 
chased some 150,000 morgen of ground (morgen—2 
acres) on which he has his men; at Stellenbosch he is 
starting a dynamite factory. He has been refused per- 
mission by the Stellenbosh Council; and the recent 
Ministry (at any rate Sauer, Merriman, and Te Water) 
would not allow the Council to be overridden; but the 
present Ministry, which is a Rhodes Ministry—a violent 
anti-Dutch Ministry—has decided to override the 
Council and allow De Beers to establish its dynamite 
factory. In both the Paarl and Stellenbosch the voting is 
close; the land, in the one case, and the factory in the 
other, are expected in turn to turn the scale and prevent 
the return of members of the South African anti- 
capitalist party. 

The Kaffir paper Jmvo, commenting on the reduc- 
tion of native wages and quoting from the Bloemfontein 
Post (an Argus company gud Eckstein’s paper), has the 
following :— 

NATIVES AND WAGES, 

“ Already the native is finding out what Imperialism means 
tohim. Jmvo, the native paper, in its last issue, pertinently 
asks why natives should be subjected to class-treatment in the 
matter of wages :—Natives will be sorry to see that the British 
occupation of the Transvaal has been signalised by a Procla- 
mation fixing a lower rate of wages for natives. This step is 
more regrettable because it is accorded a cordial welcome by 
Cape ‘ Progressives’ who pose as champions of native rights. 
In no case, so far as we know, has wages for white men been 
dealt with in the stereotyped fashion thus disclosed, and 
naturally it will be resented by the people affected.” 

Yours truly, 
. CoLonist. 


OPEN MINTS THE TRUE LIBERAL POLICY: A 
REMONSTRANCE. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Sik—I ama constant reader of your paper, and in these 
dark days for good old Liberal principles have welcomed its 
appearance with delight. Especially have I welcomed its 
attitude in regard to the awful tragedy now enacting in 
South Africa. But I crave a little space this week to 
protest against the attitude taken by Tue SpEAKER in 
regard to another great question—one to which I have given 
considerable study—viz., the question of Open Mints for, 
and equal treatment of, both gold and silver. I know, and 
regret, that the line taken by you is the same as is taken by 
what, for want of a better term, I may call our Official 
Liberals. Why they take this line has often been a mystery 
tome, I respectfully submit that that treatment of the two 
precious metals which most really accords with true Liberal 
principles is to have free trade in both, equal treatment of 
both, and open mints for both. To select one of the two 
metals for preferential treatment and to proscribe the other 
is the reverse of free trade—it is obviously “ protection” for 
the favoured metal. This policy also tends to make an 
artificial scarcity of money. It is applying to money exactly 
the same policy which the old Protectionist party of my youth 
desired to see continued to be applied to corn. Now “corn” 
and “ money ”—shillings as well as sovereigns—are both things 
which everybody wants, and which, therefore, should be in 
free supply. I well remember the gallant fight the Liberal 
party made to win free trade in corn, and I cannot understand 
the same party being opposed to free trade in money and in 
favour of creating an artificial scarcity in it by “ protecting” 
one of the two precious metals. I can understand why the 
agricultural interest advocated protection, for it, of course, 
enhanced the value of what they produced and owned. I can 
equally understand why the: great money interest advocates 
protection of one of the precious metals, for it, of course, 
enhances the value of their ownings in that metal. But why 
the Liberal party—which is supposed to have the interest of 
the many at heart—and which, therefore, advocated free trade 
in corn, should now be against free trade in money, and join 
in league with the money interest to uphold protection of 
gold, passes my comprehension. Is it, I wonder, because our 
great newspapers belong to the money power? Has the 
Liberal party been misled by the Press in this matter, just as 
it has, alas ! so largely been in regard to South Africa? I fear 
this has been the case. And I gained the impression when I 
was in the House of Commons that the authorities with whom 
our Liberal leaders took counsel when monetary questions 
were before the House were the great money-owners. It was 
just as if they had gone to our great landowners for counsel 
when the Corn Laws were being discussed. Of course, they 
would have said, “ Keep on these laws,” for they knew that 
these laws raised the value of what they owned. 

My reading of the teachings of history is that an abundant 
and increasing supply of moncy of the precious metals has 
always proved a blessing to the nations to which that moncy 
has come. Afhd that closing mints against cither of the 
precious metals is about as unwise in general interest as it 
would be for a farmer to try to restrict either the sunshine or 
the fertilising showers. I often think, too, of a remark made 
to me in the House by a member now no longer in it: “It 
appears to me that the ablest men on both sides of this House 
who have given attention to the subject are bimetallists.” It is 
easy to call the equal treatment of both metals a “craze” or a 
“fad” or an “absurdity,” but it is not easy to answer the 
arguments which Lord Aldenham, Messrs. Balfour, Goschen, 
Leonard Courtney, Fletcher Moulton, Major Darwin, and so 
many of the great economists of America, France and Great 
Britain have advanced in support of it. The departure from 
it is only a quarter of a century old in date, and has been 
attended with great and new difficulties in the United States, 
in India, in Ireland and in the agriculture of all gold standard 
countries. Maybe that a system of money which was good 
enough for men of the mental calibre of Locke and Sir Isaac 
Newton was good enough in the people’s interest to have 
been continued with, though perhaps not so advantageous to 
great financiers and gold-owners. The eastern counties, 
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where I live, are still racked with misery through the enhanced 
value given to gold (and so to their mortgages, &c.) by the 
hew protective policy adopted towards it during tlie last 
quarter of a century, 

Yours, &c., 


R. L. Everett, 


THE AUSTRIAN ELECTIONS. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir—Will you allow me to correct a few erroncous state- 
ments of “S. B.” in his article, “The Austrian Elections ” ? 

1. The fifth class of voters is not composed of “labourers 
and small burghers,” but comprises all voters, so that, besides 
working men, who vote only in this class, the voters who 
vote already in one of the four first classes have now a second 
vote. It is a class of adult suffrage, while the other classes 
are based upon a census system (property qualification). 

2. The landed proprietors, who form the first class of 
clectors, do not “hold fiefs from the Crown”—a term quite 
unknown in Austrian law. The first class is composed of 
great landed proprietors, whose right of voting is partly vested 
in their estates and partly based upon their taxation. 

3. Unintelligible, and at variance with “S. Bs” other 
statements, is his conclusion that, because the Socialists have 
lost in Bohemia five seats out of six, in Moravia one out of 
three, this party “has forsaken its programme of socialistic 
reform to take sides in the Goman-Czech feud.” So far as 
the partly is concerned, the error is obvious ; the party was 
defeated rather because it did not forsake its programme ; and, 
if the electors themselves are alluded to, it is a very extrava- 
gant estimate of the situation. It should not be forgotten 
that in Bohemia the elections are indirect—z.c., the voters in 
each town or village elect the “ Wahlmaenner,” and the latter 
elect the member, so that a very strong minority may get but 
a trifle of the “ Wahlmaenner” votes, and appear to be beaten 
by an overwhelming majority, as the numbers of votes (of 
electors) are yet unknown. Nay, what with the welding 
together of big towns and small hamlets into one constituency, 
the result may be just the reverse of what it ought to be—as, 
for instance, in the fifth class for Leitmeritz the Socialist 
polled—the votes of the whole constituency taken together— 
at least 60 per cent. of the votes, yet was badly defeated when 
the “ Wahlmaenner ” came to vote. 

Yours truly, 
Dr. Max Bacu. 


Pharos Club, 21, King William Street, 
Charing Cross, W.C., January 13, Igor. 


“TO AVENGE MAJUBA.” 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER, 


Sir—* Memiserum!” Your correspondent “J.J. R.” calls 
me a “foolish fellow.” It is not exactly courteous, but then 
“J. J. R.,” as his letter plainly intimates, is a“ politician of posi- 
tion,” and a “ publicist,” and resents that his valuable time 
should be wasted over such trifles. I am sorry to have 
incurred the censure of so great a man, but I can assure 
him that he is quite wrong in supposing that the music-hall 
audience merely “found a passing joy in laughing” at the 
incitement to avenge Majuba. On the contrary, they took it 
with quite brutal seriousness, and we “ foolish fellows,” who 
had then not an idea that the country was to be plunged into 
this iniquitous and disastrous war, went away much disgusted 
at the performance. It was not till months afterwards that its 
significance became apparent. 

The publicist and politician (“of position,” bien entendu) 
may not “care a button what the music-hall public think ”; 
but the humbler student of men and manners—nay, even the 
politician of less exalted rank—may see signs of the times, 
and gather much instruction even at “the Halls,” as at other 
places where men do congregate. Do we not even derive the 
word “Jingo” from this source? I did not, however, refer 
so much to what the music-hall public think as to what they 
were, of set purpose, incited to think. The calamity is that a 
great part of the nation has, in the matter of this war, shown 





itself possessed of the mere music-hall spirit. Will “J. J. R.” 
employ his great powers and his great position in the laud- 
able endeavour to bring this “foolish” public, whether in or 
out of the Halls, to a saner state of mind? 
G. G. G. 
January 12th, rgot. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER, 


Sir—If I read the initials “G. G. G.” aright, the owner of 
them is quite able to take care of himself; but perhaps a 
third party may be allowed, asa matter of pure curiosity, to 
ask what sort of a wise nobleman is “J. J. R.” if he does not 
know that, in the present state of politics and society, what 
the music-halls think (I use the word in its looser sense) 
to-night London will vote to-morrow? What was it that 
Fletcher of Saltoun’s friend believed? “If a man were per- 
mitted to arrange all the ‘turns,’ he need not care who fixed 
the Income-tax.” Something like that, any way. “Men of 
sense” may not care what the music-hall public think ; but if 
“ politicians of position” do not, why did we have a General 
Election last October ? 

Yours faithfully, 


A. J. B. 


WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION, 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir—I have to acknowledge the honour conferred upon a 
very trivial booklet, The Case Law of the Workmen's Compensa- 
lion Act, 1897, by its having been reviewed in THE SPEAKER 
of December the 22nd, 1g00. I have also to thank 
“FF, W. H.” for only citing one instance of the manifold 
imperfections of the commentary, its style, and its law. 
Would you, however, permit me to state that the particular 
defect of “style” complained of is not really one of style, but 
of carelessness? ‘Though I am by no means a ready writer, 
and could only with difficulty compose a paragraph which 
would not shock the grammatical soul of “F. W. HH,” I do 
know that it is wrong to say “they started to work and run 
through Parliament,” &c. That quotation is not an instance 
of my “style,” but of the carelessness common, I fear, to all 
“readers” and authors. I must not trespass on your kindness 
by asking you to insert matter that is not important ; but may 
I just add this—now that this Christmas festival of joy and 
gladness has, I hope, made us all brighter and happier—I feel 
sure that the generous disposition of even such a stern critic 
as “ Ff. W. H.” will enable him to pass a lenient judgment upon 
the (may I say pardonable ?) pride of a struggling author 
whose works have been mentioned by the House of Lords, 





I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
R. M. MINTON-SENHOUSE, 
Boxing Day, 1goo. 


THE OLDEST REVIEW. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Sir—In reference to Mr. Brimley Jolinson’s letter in your 
last issue will you permit us to point out, what he omits to 
do, that the Westminster Review was not a “monthly” until 
April, 1887, its issue prior to that date being “ quarterly”; 
whereas the Fortnightly has been monthly since 1865 ? 

Therefore as a “monthly” review the Fortnightly is 
twenty-two years older than the Wes/minster. 

With apologies for troubling you, 

We beg to remain, 
Yours truly, 
CHAPMAN AND HALL, LIMITED. 


11, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C., 
January 12th, 1gor, 
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REVIEWS. 


LORD MONBODDO. 


Lord Monnoppo, AND SOME OF HIS CONTEMPORARIES. By 
William Knight, LL.D. London: John Murray. 


Ix calling this book Lord Monboddo, and Some of his 
Conlemporaries, Professor Knight raises hopes which he 
does not quite fulfil. We expect to find grouped around 
Lord Monboddo the brilliant band who made _ the 
eighteenth century in Scotland the beginning of a new 
era in the intellectual life of the country. Professor 
Knight excuses himself for keeping the reader’s atten- 
tion mainly fixed upon Lord Monboddo and _ his 
speculations, on the ground that so much has 
already been written about eighteenth-century Scots- 
men as to leave little room for further treatment. 
There is truth in this ; but I suspect the true explana- 
tion lies in the difficulty which Professor Knight would 
find in the peculiarly isolated position held by Lord 
Monboddo among his contemporaries. To this isolation 
is due the distorted literary poriraits of Lord Monboddo 
which have come down to us. Lord Monboddo is 
associated in the popular imagination with being a 
Darwinian before Darwin. All that the average Scotsman 
knows of Monboddo is that he believed that man had 
an animal origin, and was born with a tail. It happened, 
further, that Monboddo was somewhat eccentric in his 
habits and dispositions, and his curious views about the 
origin of man were accepted as part and parcel of his 
eccentricity. 

There is another reason for the neglect which has 
overtaken Monboddo. Though belonging to the rational- 
istic school of eighteenth-century Scotsmen, he did 
not share their enthusiastic belief in science as a factor 
in national development. Every intelligent Scotsman 
knows the splendid impetus which Lord Kames and his 
set gave to the material prosperity of Scotland during 
the eighteenth century. Accepting the inductive philo- 
sophy of Bacon and cordially adopting the results of 
science as formulated by the leaders of thought, the 
eighteenth-century Scotsmen set themselves to propa- 
gate the new ideas in a characteristically practical 
fashion. Keenly alive to the backwardness of Scotland, 
they popularised new ideas, established scientific insti- 
tutes, and, in a word, substituted practical methods for 
the social and political wranglings of the Covenanting 
régime. 

Lord Monboddo did not share the hopes of a 
material millennium. In this respect he was unlike 
Lord Kames, who was equally zealous in metaphysical 
speculation and in introducing improved methods of 
agriculture. Monboddo anticipated Hegel’s famous 
complaint that English philosophy deals more in facts 
than in general ideas. ‘ Our philosophy of nature,” said 
Monboddo, quite in the style of Hegel, “is chiefly con- 
versant with practical facts and seldom rises above 
the air-pump.” Monboddo cuts himself off, on the 
one side, from the theological party by his evolution 
theory of the origin of man, and, on the other, from the 
scientilic party by his depreciatory attitude towards the 
experimental and inductive methods of inquiry. He 
stood alone as the representative of abstract meta- 
physical inquiry. His mind was anchored at what 
Comte would call the metaphysical stage. The gods of 
his idolatry were the ancients Plato and Aristotle. 

The curious thing about Monboddo was that, while 
depreciating scientific methods, he was driven to adopt 
those methods, though in a crude fashion, by his theory 
of man and society. It is hopeless to attempt to 
harmonise his idealistic creed with his conception of 
man’s origin and progress. If man rose from the 
animal, and if language was not a special endowment, 
but an invention pressed upon man by the hardness of 
his lot, then, strictly speaking, Monboddo, in his 


philosophy, should have followed Locke, just as Darwin 
naturally leaned on the experience philosophy as the 
one most in harmony with his positive methods of 
scientific inquiry. It is hopeless to attempt to reduce 
the views of Monboddo to harmony. His interest for 
us lies in the fact that he anticipated, in a hazy and 
fantastic fashion, some of the far-reaching conceptions 
of man with which the evolutionists have made us 
familiar. His mind was acute, and his speculations 
were by no means so fanciful as are represented. Even 
yet the student of philosophy may profit by a perusal 
of the remarkable letters which he wrote to his 
friends, in which, amid much that is absurd—such as 
his views upon poetry—we come across penetrating 
criticisms of Locke, Berkeley and Hume. 

What was Professor Knight’s object in the publica- 
tion of this book ? Was it to indicate Lord Monboddo’s 
place in the evolution of Scottish thought? The Pro- 
fessor may have believed that he had accomplished this 
by the publication of Monboddo’s correspondence. 
Something mor. was necessary. Professor Knight 
should have given a sketch of the state of thought in 
Scotland during the life and time of Monboddo. He 
should have endeavoured to explain the rise in the most 
theological country in the world of a number of deep, 
rationalising thinkers. Ample has been written of 
English thought of the eighteenth century, but we still 
wait for an intelligible account of Scottish thought in 
that century. Plenty of material exists, and Professor 
Knight, by drawing upon that material, might have used 
Lord Monboddo’s correspondence as the framework of 
an interesting picture of an interesting period in Scottish 
history. He has not seen fit to do this, and as a conse- 
quence his book, which might have been of great historic 
value, only affects the few who are interested in meta- 
physical speculation. 


HECTOR MACPHERSON. 





BELEAGUERED. 


THe SIteGE IN Pekinc. By Dr. W. A. P. Martin. London: 


Oliphant, Anderson and Ferrier. 


Ir is only fair to the author and the reading public to 
say that the interior of this book is not so bad as the 
exterior. The binding is got up in the very worst style 
of hoarding advertisement and is both painful to the 
eye and shocking to the mind. When once he has 
penetrated within the precincts of this gruesome gate 
the reader finds himself in a cheerful garden, through 
which he may wander for an hour or two with scme 
content. The borders are happily laid out in Dr. 
Martin’s own style,a style by this time sufficiently well 
known through the popularity of his earlier works. Dr. 
Martin is a learned scholar and deeply read in Chinese 
literature and possessed of a command of words which 
enables him to amuse and edify. Whatever he writes 
must be read with respect and is generally read with 
pleasure. 

The present book is entitled The Siege in Peking, 
and contains eight chapters, but only two of these deal 
with the actual siege. Moreover, the few pages in 
which the siege is described are somewhat hastily 
written and contain some inaccuracies. It would be a 
vain thing to attempt to point these out in detail ; let it 
suffice to say that if all the besieged had seen the great 
gates of the legation thrown open and a company of 
mounted Sikhs (sic) coming in at teno’clockonthe 14th 
of August, they would have been saved several hours of 
anxiety. Again, in many other places the experience of 
Dr. Martin differed considerably from that of most of 
the besieged foriegners. “The heat was not excessive 
for a single day,” he says, Everybody is agreed that 
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the season was unusually mild, but did Dr. Martin 
experience no day on which work in the open was 
deadly, nora night in which sleep, even for the most 
hardenedand weary, wasalmost impossible ? Again, these 
pages give one the impression that the besieged were 
continually making sorties beyond the lines. So far was 
this from being the fact that in the whole period covered 
by the siege there were only three or four sorties. But 
Dr. Martin expressly states in his introduction that he 
has relied entirely upon his memory for his facts, and 
it would have been marvellous if his memory 
had not failed him occasionally. It is happy that 
he has not given a more false idea of the condi- 
tion of affairs. On the contrary, the general impres- 
sion produced by these chapters is fairly accurate, and 
some ot the incidents which Dr. Martin recalls are 
most amusing in themselves and amusingly told. One 
only hopes that Dr. Martin has not unduly allowed his 
imagination to help his memory. On many points, as, 
e.g., the fall of the British flag (p. 89), his knowledge of 
Chinese ideas and customs is useful, whilst his intimate 
acquaintance with Chinese men of distinction enables 
him to illuminate his pages with little pictures of these 
men and their ways, in none of which does Dr. Martin 
himself fail to shine. In a word, whilst these chapters 
are amusing reading and give a little colour to more 
sober accounts, yet as a narrative of the siege they are 
not to be compared to Dr. Morrison's report in the 
Times. 

After an introductory chapter containing a brief 
account of the Manchu Usurpation and the history of 
the present dynasty Dr. Martin proceeds, in Chapters 
II., I1L., 1V., to deal with the different parties in Peking. 
In these, again, whilst Dr. Martin gives a useful and 
happily written little account of the general drift of 
affairs and illustrates it from the same store of personal 
reminiscence in a most charming way, yet he adds 
nothing to the real inistory of the times and explains 
nothing which has not been before made clear. Here, 
too, he gives rein to a somewhat fervid imagination :— 

“Had Sir Henry Pottinger pushed his campaign to Peking, 
instead of signing a treaty at Nanking, he might have taken 
possession of the whole Empire instead of the little island of 
Hongkong.” (P. 27.) 

Again, in 1860, instead of reinstating the Empress or 
supporting the Tai Pings— 

“A still better thing might have been for England and France 
to divide China at that epoch and forestall the complications 
attendant on the greater number of claimants who are now 
competing for power, influence, and territory.” (P. 46.) 

Here and in his later chapter on Reconstruction (Ch. VIII) 
Dr. Martin is all for the Emperor and all against the 
Empress. In the earlier section he altogether fails to 
express the truth that the Emperor’s reform scheme 
was really so radical and hasty as to be extremely 
dangerous to the State, in the later he entirely ignores 
the difficulty of sending the Empress Dowager into 
exile, and restoring the Emperor with a foreign council 
to aid him in a yet more radical reform. He is not 
much more happy in his recommendation to the 
American Government to seize Hainan, 

Dr. Martin does no more than justice in his insis- 
tence on the usefulness of the native Christians during 
the siege and the necessity for the active promotion of 
Christian Missions in the country. But it is sad that 
neither our author nor any one of those representatives 
of seventeen missionary bodies who assembled in New 
York (p. 162 and appendix) thought it even necessary to 
consider whether the recent troubles have not some 
lessons to teach as to the methods employed by foreign 
missionaries, nor any light to throw upon the possible 
discovery of better methods than those which they have 
used in the past. 

The book is a book for the railway train or an idle 
hour, not one for a student of history. It is meant to 
do no more than give a series of brief pictures of the 
history of the past few years, of the state of parties, of 
the rise of the Boxers, of the tone of society in the 


besieged Legations, of the state of the city after the 
relief. This its author has succeeded in doing admirably. 
The sketches are light and details sometimes inaccurate, 
but the drawing is free and the colouring is bright. No 
one can look them over without gaining a distinct 
impression of the scene which the author designs to 
express. The history of the siege of the Legations in 
Peking remains to be written ; meanwhile, books like 
the one before us serve to appease the natural curiosity 
of the world. 





PATERISTIC. 


Roses OF PAEsTUM. By Edward M’'Curdy. London: George 
Allen. 


To say that if Ruskin, Rossetti, Pater and Symonds 
had not been neither would Mr. M’Curdy have written 
these papers is to place him in a class numerous and 
not wholly unmeritorious. Those who find life long 
enough to read satellites will find a faithful homage 
rendered in “ Roses of Paestum”’ to these luminaries ; 
those who find the smell of diluted rose-water mawkish 
will abstain from this book. 

Mr. M’Curdy writes nine essays: “Roses of 
Paestum,” “The Vita Nuova,” “ Palmers, Pilgrims and 
Romers,” “Vision and Memory,” ‘“ Undiscovered 
Islands,” “ Deo Soli Invicto,’ “ The King of Canace,” 
“The Horns of Elfland,’ “ Ros Rosarum’—these are 
the titles. Each is a dilution of strong matters. 
Ladies who are shocked by the beer-and-asterisks style 
of guide-book may find their account here when they 
wish to read something (to forget again to-morrow) 
about Paestum, Amalfi, Pisa, Florence, Rome and Capri. 

Ruskin is a great model. Pater and Symonds are 
more dangerous, because they are not unattainable. 
Both were capable of atrocious bad writing : pages of 
Symonds’ prose will scan, Pater for all his conscientious- 
ness never achieved a sincere style. But they have both 
bequeathed us a school of slight, sweetish, self-con- 
scious writing more provoking than the simple form- 
lessness of Philistia. 

The greatest living German scholar applies the 
name of Si:llosigkeit to the baroque diction of the 
Hellenistic decadence ; and perhaps the paradoxical 
name suits the elaborate disguising of little or no 
thought better than frankly illiterate writing. 

Mr. M’Curdy has nothing new to say and he says 
it, not merely with prolixity, but with elixity—if I may 
be allowed the word (the Romans described by the word 
clixus the flaccid condition caused by a too prolonged 
hot bath). Let me illustrate the epithet :— 

“ Ruit hora,—hours of the palm and pine—yes! and hours 

of the myrtle as well. And passing leave us a little older, a 
little wiser perhaps, probably a little sadder,—and the richer 
in the infinite treasures of what is written in afew pages of the 
book of memory,” &c. (p. 121.) 

Again :— 

“ Athena issued forth from the head of Zeus fully armed and 
equipped, but the votaries of her arts know no such perfection 
of birth—for them toil ever precedes achievement, So after 
studying the reliefs diligently, he began to try to copy bits of 
them, at first probably with no success at all; still he kept on, 
for he knew there was something to learn from this carving if 
he could only learn it. And his attempts at imitation grew a 
little bit like, and then more like, until finally he found he could 
carve heads quite like those on the sarcophagus if he wanted 
to, and vary them a bit if he didn’t, although if he varied them 
the faces were still Greek and not Pisan, and they probably 
looked altogether nicer than the originals, because they were 
not weatherstained or lacking any hands or noses through the 
mischances of time and travel.” 

And beside this un-Scottish quality of elixity there 
is another curiously perverted Scottish element. The 
curse of the sermon is in the blood: Mr. M’Curdy 
preaches. The transitionsare the transitions of the pulpit ; 
a rhetorical moralist masquerades in the flimsy bellet- 
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tristric essays. His unpardonable sermon expounds the 
gospel of dilettantism ; he writes of things Greek and 
Yoman without the pagan passion of the Middle Age, 
with no love and no faith, but only that academic 
“interest” in a “ subject ” which loses the essence of all 
the creeds it pretends to harmonise. 

Finikin elegances of phrasing, studied formlessness 
in rhapsody, fantastic verbal preciousness where the 
thought runs thinnest—these are all besetting sins of the 
school over which of living writers Mrs. Meynell may 
be said to sit schoolmistress. What an essay might be 
written (for the smoking-room) on the homo quattuos 
lillerarum as author. Here are some instances:— 

“ Clots of sun-illumined clay ! fanned by sunbeams to a brief 
rapture of life, to a moment's seeming of being and begetting. 
Breathed upon by the wind so that we live” (p. 159). 

Fanned by sunbeams! One would like to hear 
Macaulay on that metaphor. 

“ Perhaps the melody may seem something akin to the half- 
heard whisper of the Celtic spirit, lamenting in its own wild 
glens upon the vision of a fair and unattainable past, a thing 
impact of the lapping of lake water and the soughing of wind 
and rain” (p. 183). 

Why impact? Doubtless for the same reason that we 
find temples “sealed of worship” on page 158 in the 
essay on that poor Teuton-ridden isle of Capri: “an 
eidolon forth-fashioned of the desire of the spirit,” on 
page 95 ; “ this is explete and positive,” page 44. One 
would put these faults down to the printer’s devil ; but 
the whole style proclaims that Mr. M’Curdy’s devil 
of affectation is responsible. One more instance—the 
sentence alludes to Joinville (p. 80)—‘ Simple, sincere, 
at times garrulous, but always kindly and ‘cheerful is 
the old octogenarian’s account of the days of his 
youth :” if one might suggest a further embellishment 
for this sentence it would be the epithet young added to 
youth to balance the rich quaintness of the ‘“ old octo- 
genarian. 

This book may be read in two hours in a train— 
but the windows should be kept shut. 


J. Ss. P. 


FROM THE CHAPLAIN’S CABIN. 


Tue HANpY MAN APLoAT AND AsHore. By the Rev. G. Good- 
enough, R.N. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 


Tue Handy Man, afloat and ashore! Certainly, then, if 
Mr. Goodenough’s book does not succeed beyond the 
dreams of avarice, is not a success more instant and 
triumphant than any which the maddest publisher has 
ever dreamt of o’ nights, it will not be the fault of its 
title or its subject. Mr. Goodenough’s subject, in fact, 
is a great deal too good to be denied. For, as he him- 
self most justly assures us, the average Englishman of 
commerce, with all his faults, really does “love Jack.” 
Among all the winds and sands of controversy, the gales 
of rhetoric, the storms of gammon which beset his 
weary voyagings, to this belief the Englishman still 
clings : that, in that possibly not too-distant day when 
our Statesmen shall have done their very best and 
Diplomacy its very worst, it is the Fleets of England 
and the “ handy-men” who man them who shall alone 
be found able to bring him safely through. And the 
interest of England in her Navy is, therefore, if not quite 
so stupendous as her ignorance of it, at least as logical 
and natural as it is ancient, proper and profound. 

But, if Mr. Goodenough’s subject is good, so also is 
his object. His object is to make his readers “at home” 
with the Handy Man, to make his life “ better known” 
and, consequently, better “respected.” He takes the 
Handy Man for us, therefore, while he is still a (pre- 
sumably handy) boy; and, tracing him up through all 
the various stages of handiness, only leaves him when 
he has emptied a large note-book and an even larger 


memory upon his growing figure. By which process, if 
he should have succeeded in making the life he has 
described better known and better respected, he will, 
he says, be satisfied. 

The subject and the object are thus both good. 
But there, unfortunately, we must begin to part com- 
pany. The task which Mr. Goodenough has set himself 
is one of the highest possible difficulty ; and no doubt, 
within strict limitations and on the whole, he has done 
a considerable piece of work with it. But the truth is 
that any mortal man, gifted with ordinary intelligence 
and so great an inside knowledge of his subject as Mr. 
Goodenough clearly possesses, could have made a book 
as good and as readable as this. For what a life it is 
that he describes ; how fresh his materials, how gigantic 
his opportunities! Why, the very expression “ Handy 
Min” is new—did not the great Mr. Begbie himself 
invent it?—and to-day’s “handy man” is as different 
from himself of twenty years ago as that self was from the 
lissom, huge-shouldered top-men of Captain Marryat. 
Allisnew. ‘The line-of-battle ship is now the Battleship, 
whom (not which) no one seems able either to paint or 
to describe; the graceful frigate waiting under the 
headlands for her breeze, has become the dreadful, 
slender, self-reliant cruiser ; ships’ boats, innocent of sails 
or oars, sweep alongside their ships at ten or fifteen 
knots, pulling up lightly in their own sweet lengths; 
torpedos skim at thirty knots, to dig their blunt noses 
into the harbour mud, or rise like sudden spectres 
through the bottoms of boats. Andthe men? All the 
tools of war are changed, that we know; but what of 
the man? Hear Mr. Goodenough :— 

‘The mystery of the sea is upon him, his life is a thing apart 
from all our ordinary experience, his language is strange to 
us . . . . heis a type,a picture. We make songs about 
him, and cheer him as he marches along our streets to some 
great function at Westminster Abbey, or St. Paul's, or the 
Royal Exchange. But, as a man, what is known about him? 
His life, both afloat and ashore, is a sealed book to most of his 
countrymen, and yet he is well worth knowing.” 

Mr. Goodenough is right; the Bluejacket is indeed 
worth knowing. And, since the ordinary landsman’s 
choice is at present only between complete ignorance 
of him on the one hand and the grateful acceptance 
of such a fragmentary translation of him as Mr. 
Goodenough’s on the other, it is probable that Mr. 
G odenough may still hope for the best with a consider- 
able degree of confidence. 

Mr. Goodenough’s rendering of the Bluejacket is in 
thirty-three chapters. It displays sympathy, humour, a 
considerable knack of anecdote and much of that par- 
ticular knowledge of men which a Chaplain who knows 
his business may always be found to possess. There are 
stories, indeed, of every kind; of the strange happen- 
ings at Bluejacket theatricals, of their own views of the 
appalling discomforts of their life, of festivals and 
‘“ waggonette parties " (including that famous expedition 
which came up to London in “ line-ahead”’ on donkeys 
painted to look Tike ships, and sold those donkeys in Hyde 
Park for much more than it had paid for them), and of 
the million solemn humours attending the simplest 
operations of life in those strange, obedient companies 
of the sea where nothing is extraordinary because it does 
not happen to have often occurred before. <A long 
chapter on “ Naval Songs” is especially good ; though 
the words of the quite incomparable “ Farewell and 
Adieu to you, fair Spanish ladies” have been sadly 
mauled by that “ messmate in the Tamar” from whom 
the author found it necessary to get them, and we might 
surely, where so much music has been inserted, have 
been given the music of its wondrous old tune. _ Still, like 
much else in the book, this chapter is both good and 
new. 

What, then, is our quarrel with Mr. Goodenough ? 
Not certainly that he has written a bad book. His work 
is unpretentious, brightly and clearly written, and gives 
us much to be most grateful for. But, to tell the truth, 
we had hoped to find in his pages some appreciation, 
some description of the real, gigantic life aboard our 
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ships, of the risks and wonder of it, the nerve and 
quality it demands, its splendour, romance, awful 
tension and strong delights. And, to tell the further 
truth, hoping thus, we were disappointed. And so, we 
fear, may others be. Seeking the Lower Deck they will 
find only the Chaplain’s cabin. There is, of course, no 
pretence to fine writing in the book, and for that we 
are grateful. But there is also no attempt at earnest 
description, no letting us in to actual little bits of the 
ship’s work, no lifting of any but the most obvious 
curtains ; and for that we cannot but be sorry. Truth- 
fully, the loss is great, and Mr. Goodenough’s story is, 
as he says, “domestic” indeed. The sea does not 
splash for us as we read it; the sun seldom shines ; 
except for one short paragraph the winds do not blow. 
But, secure in the shelter of the Chaplain’s cabin, apart 
from all the work of the ship around us, we listen to 
the calm, intelligent talk of a naval man who clearly, in 
all his eighteen years of active service afloat, has been 
— first, a Sailor second, and an author last 
of all. 

Yet, beyond all this, the book remains as a good— 
the best—extant introduction to the better understand- 
ing of a great subject ; it is admirably produced ; it is 
illustrated by some of the very best naval photographs 
we have seen ; and, to all those who may wish to know 
a little more than they do at present of the men who 
stand between their country and confusion, it may be 
recommended absolutely and without reserve or doubt. 





PERSONALITY. 


AN EssAY ON PERSONALITY AS A PHILOSOPHICAL PRINCIPLE. 
By the Rev. Wilfrid Richmond, M.A. London: Edward 
Arnold. 


No one would dispute with Mr. Richmond that the final 
test of a philosophy must be its adequacy to human 
experience ; but when we have said that we want 
definition and a statement of method. If we are to 
admit “ the ordinary man” into court must we not sift 
his evidence, and if so, on what principle? Philosophy 
only asks that it shall answer to reason, and contain no 
contradictions, There are vital and deep-rooted concep- 
tions, such as God and duty, which have always refused 
to budge, and there are “ intimations faint and fine,” 
which, as the phrase goes, “defy analysis,” and these 
the philosopher must take and explain and not explain 
away. The history of philosophy represents an advance 
of thought impelled by continual protest from such 
conceptions and such intimations. Moreover, in the 
present day philosopy reflects the social tendencies, as 
it always has done in the past, and so, whether in 
morals or epistemology, lays a stress on the principle of 
communion, the most imperious need of our nature. 
All great religions, it is said, have been sacramental ; 
and men have performed the sacramental rite always to 
the same end—that they might come out of themselves, 
that God might dwell in them and they in God. 
Hegel found the explanation of the world and the type 
of knowledge in the moral law of self-surrender ; and we 
have learnt from another pole of thought that “the 
individual as such is an abstraction.” So far we only 
demand for the ordinary man that he shall be heard 
in evidence, that what the philosopher must start with 
shall be shown in the result. In Mr. Richmond’s argu- 
ment the ordinary man appears not only as witness but 
also as judge, and being unlearned in the law, his ruling 
is somewhat obsolete. 

Going back to experience, Mr. Richmond declares 
at once against all previous systems on the ground that 
they do not cover the facts. To identify reality with 
Thought, for instance, is to have an intractable residuum 
of feeling. We must start with the great fact of life, 
with personality, and inquire what that is and what it 


does in the different phases of consciousness. Ac- 
cordingly, after making good his definition of personality 
as “the capacity for fellowship,” Mr. Richmond dis- 
tinguishes in it (over and above feeling which is the 
background of life and only definable by negatives) three 
elements—will, intellect, and emotion ; and the body of 
the essay is constituted by a scrutiny of their operation, 
showing with very sound psychology that they never 
work separately, but all are present in the proper 
activities of each. Each element, again, exhibits three 
grades of complexity. Will may act ona simple or a 
mediated motive, or it may be moved by the End; so 
analogously the intellect passes from simple perception 
to mediated perception or inference, and from that to 
the apprehension of truth as a whole; and emotion is 
exhibited in simple feelings of pleasure, in the sense of 
beauty, in the love of God. Our desires, perceptions, 
emotions, however, are never individual merely, bit 
“ collective,” in the sense, apparently, that desire moves 
outwards to an object and is in its issue social, and that 
any one else might share in my perception or my 
emotion. Knowledge may be described as a communion 
with reality on the pattern of communion between man 
and man ; but the love of God, the consummate phase 
of consciousness which satisfies at once the intellectual 
craving for unity and the moral need of imparting self, is 
constituted by a state of emotion or pleasure, pleasure 
being “the invariable motive of the will.” That is a 
correct summary, we hope, of an argument which 
glances in passing, and often very suggestively, at many 
questions in psychology, esthetic, and morals, 

In a favourite phrase of the German reviews, “ There 
is nothing new here.” The view that religion appeals 
to something beyond reason is a well-worn ground of 
controversy and familiar to orthodox pulpits. Mr. 
Richmond’s “ intellectual socialism” and “collective 
emotion” ought not to mean anything more than that 
mind operates through universals ; and unless the prin- 
ciple of communion is to swamp individuality, it has 
been better stated in Aristotle’s Ethics, Book IX., 
chapter viii. On the other hand we think we can justify 
our complaint about admitting the ordinary man to the 
position of judge. The scheme of reality incidentally 
unfolded here includes the externality of matter and the 
self-existence of “things,” on the simple assurance of 
“Doctor Johnson’s kick.” No one would now dispute 
it if spatial externality is meant, and “things” may very 
well be called “substances,” it being understood that 
they cannot justify the claim to reason. Although, how- 
ever, we are good patriots we should not take for proof 
against any philosophical theory the fact that “ English- 
men will never believe it.” Mr. Richmond says that to 
the ordinary mind the world of space “includes the 
consciousness that apprehends it,” and hence an 
approach is made to the idea of God, who is “ a category 
of wholeness ;” but he admits that this is not a satis- 
factory statement of the relation between space and 
thought. Perhaps this attitude towards “ experience ’'— 
the double attitude of critic and disciple—may account 
for the shortcomings of the essay in respect of lucidity 
and point. 


A. M. D. H. 





THE SHADOWY POET. 
THE SHADOWY WarTERs. By W. B. Yeats. Hodder and Stoughton. 


Mr. W. B. Yeats has achieved, with iittle or no opposi- 
tion, the first place among poets now working worthily, 
and it is to be hoped that people will shortly pay him 
the tribute of ceasing to discover him. is master, 
William Blake, is a melancholy instance of how a man 
may be kept out of his throne as a classic by the refusal 
of his admirers to pay him the supreme compliment of 
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criticism, While the great, but far smaller, Wordsworth 
is censured and rebelled against like a king, Blake is 
still being petted like a child. A small coterie are 
everlastingly surprised by his charming intelligence 
and his charming blunders, long after he should have 
assumed the independence and responsibility of a 
great man. This is the only possible danger hor Mr. 
Yeats ; cheap jokes about mysticism he has long out- 
lived. Itis only his admirers who can now keep him 
out of the pantheon. 

It is hardly necessary to say that The Shadowy 
Waters is a beautiful poem, especially to those who read 
the Prologue published in Tur SPEAKER some weeks 
ago. For certain private reasons, and because it upholds 
the dignity of the Press (the Palladium of, &c.), it is 
necessary to pretend to criticise a poem in these 
columns. But it is really a contradiction in terms to 
speak of estimating a poem in prose. Any tolerable 
appreciation of a poet, if it is to be written at all, 
could only be written in an imitation of the poet’s 
own style. A description of the personalityjof Browning 
we ought, properly speaking, to open with some such 
phrases as :— 

Oak-tree of England : yet a twist i’the roots 
Gargoyle-grotesque, and arms asprawl to stars. 

For a picture of Mr. Swinburne we ought to invent 

some lines beginning :— 
O bitter, O bountiful master, 
Made sick with unchangeable change. 

To write a poem on Mr. Yeats’ poems as Mr. Yeats 
would write it is a far subtler task. But if we wished to 
say what we really think of his position, our poem would 
open :— 

The worker of sad silver and pale gold 
Who built the seven gates of Fairyland. 

Whenever we think of Mr. Yeats it is instinctively as 
the builder of the gates. He is not a denizen of fairy- 
land: no poet ever carried more obviously the heavy 
burden of the heart of man. But, at the same time, no 
poet ever realised so clearly those intuitions which we 
have all experienced vaguely—the intuitions which 
seem to tell us that certain places are upon the border 
of another land ; that ten yards from us the trees have a 
strange twist, the flowers a strange tint, the whole scene 
a strange silence. Sometimes this forgotten frontier is a 
wood, sometimes a well, sometimes a stony street. But 
Mr. Yeats has marked them all for his gates. In his last 
poem, The Shadowy Waters, he has added another, the 
gate of the sea. 

It is in his attitude to this unknown world that the 
most arresting significance of Mr. Yeats is to be found. 
He marks a vast and singular change that has come 
over the whole modern world. During the first half of 
the century, from the time of Shelley to the time of 
Swinburne, ardent and zsthetic young poets invariably 
rose in revolt against the supernatural, and devoted 
themselves to singing the praises of the natural. But 
we can now see how huge a part of the secularism of 
Shelley and Swinburne was due to a juvenile love of 
breaking windows, and especially stained-glass windows. 
The old orthodoxy vanished; in its place came 
another orthodoxy—that of the agnostics—which 
claimed to settle the limits of knowledge as the old 
churches had settled the limits of faith. Phrases like 
“things beyond the power of human decision,” 
“questions which can never be solved,” were as 
common on the lips of the great agnostics as the Bible 
on the lips of a revivalist; and, for some mysterious 
reason, no one seems to have ever noticed that to define 
the possible limits of knowledge was far more irration- 
ally dogmatic than to believe in the sealed pardons of 
Joanna Southcote. At any rate, the erection of the 
rationalists into the position of universal schoolmasters 
has contributed not a little to the general revival of 
spiritual hypothesis, and, above all, to that revival 
among the perverse race of poets. 

The scientific dictators have seen the strangest, yet 
the most natural result of their veto. By making faith 


asin they have made it a pleasure. Instead of being 
* dragooned into heaven,” like the subjects of Louis XIV., 
the modern zxsthetes creep into heaven with all the 
delight of trespassers. Foremost of these wild boys is 
Mr. Yeats, who plucks, in his own beautiful words— 
“ The silver apples of the moon 
The golden apples of the sun” 

with all the ecstacy of an urchin robbing an orchard. 

As a poem The Shadowy Waters is admirable, as 
a play its appeal depends largely upon the degree of 
our conversion to that novel institution, “ the drama of 
mood.” The characters are Forgael, a-wandering and 
world-weary, looking for fairyland, his friend Aibric 
and a girl named Dectora, who is treated with great 
contempt by every one else because she has not got tired 
of being in love. Perhaps the best way to sum up the 
limitations of the “drama of mood” as here exhibited 
is o say that it would be admirably suited to a toy 
theatre, “a penny plain and twopence coloured.” All 
that is needed to bring out its charm is exquisite scenery, 
stately and motionless figures, a certain amount of blue 
and green fire, and Mr. Yeats timself umder the table 
to intone the words in the proper manner. Now this 
manifestly separates it from everything that we under- 
stand as acting drama, the most modern as well 
as the most ancient. It would scarcely do, for 
example, to present the Norwegian plays in card- 
board and tinsel in Skelt’s Juvenile Drama. A 
series called “Ibsen for the Young” might be 
created, in which the figures should be cut out in the 
old melodramatic poses, Gregers Werle straddling 
piratically and pointing both ways at once, but paling 
before the luxurious gloom of “Dr. Ranke (second 
dress).” But we can hardly think it would be a 
success, or that the scheme is likely to be taken 
up even by the most modern educationalist, consumed 
with an eternal impatience to teach bald-headed babies 
to brush their hair. But Mr. Yeats’ play positively 
would be the better if the figures were a race of 
dignified dolls under the control of a transcendental 
ventriloquist. The arbitrary but haunting symbolism of 
Mr. Yeats, a kind of celestial heraldry, would make the 
task of drawing and colouring delightful. With what 
joy should we paint on the sail the three hounds, “ one 
dark and one red and one white with red ears ;” as for 
the silver lily on Aengus’s breast we should not paint it 
at all: we should even cut it out of actual silver paper 
and paste it on that motionless hero. Some people 
would say that this was the reductio ad absurdum of the 
“ drama of mood.” We do not think so, for we can seé 
nothing absurd in a toy theatre. 

Another characteristic of this play which separates 
from what is commonly called drama is that there is no 
change of sentiment. A number of melancholy events 
happen to the hero, but, to do him justice, he seems to 
be just as dismal before the events as after them. That 
attitude of sad but serene prescience which he maintains 
at the beginnipg he maintains atthe end. He is equally 
incapable of Macbeth’s self-flattering ambition and 
Macbeth’s raging pessimism. We admit that to us the 
function of a drama is to show the same figure in many 
poses, as in the mirrors fixed roundaroom. But Forgael 
(being cut out of cardboard) can only be looked at from 
one point of view. From another he would vanish into 
a streak. 

But the truth is that the whole of this beautiful 
- is dominated by one conception, very native to 

r. Yeats’ work and connecting it not only with the 
mythological but even more with the mediaval spirit— 
the conception of the finite character of all things, even 
of heaven and earth. Superficially it might be said that 
the imaginative man would have to do with eternity, but 
it is not so. Imagination has to do with images—that is 
to say, with shapes—and eternity has no shape. Here 
the finite note is perpetually struck : the whole ship of 
Forgael is drifting to the last seas, where— 

“ Time and the world and all things dwindle out.” 
In this poem Mr, Yeats treats this finality of all things 
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with an even deeper melancholy than is his wont. We 
must admit that to us there seems nothing so unsupport- 
able in these boundaries and that to complain that 
youth, for example, has a beginning and an end is like 
complaining that a cow has a head and tail. An outline 
must be a limit. Above all we can have no play. a | 
whatever with that far older and idler pessimism whic 
makes capital out of the disproportions of the cosmos. 
The size of the fixed stars no more makes us insignificant 
than the size of the animalcula makes us divine. The 
beauty of life is in itself and is as indestructible whether 
it lasts as long as a planet or as longasa violin solo. If 
it be true that to the gods— 
“ Armies on white roads 

And unforgotten names and the cold stars 

That have made all are dust on a moth’s wing,” 
if we are to adopt this magnificent image of Mr. Yeats 
and conceive of the whole Cosmos as a moth, its 
wings coruscating with moons and stars, fluttering in the 
dark void, the only thing to say of the moth is that it is 
a very fine specimen. It is at least better than an 
endless caterpillar. 


G. K. C. 





ESSAYS, GOOD AND BAD. 


DomeEsTiciTiEs. By E. V. Lucas. London: Smith, Elder and Co. 
EXPLODED IDEAS. By Anonymous. London: Longmans and Co. 


To those of us so hapless as to be ridden by a sense 
of our own limitations, the bare thought of writing an 
essay on a broomstick is full of awe. The kind of 
literary quality demanded is not common ; very few can 
indulge at any moment in a lambent play of wit and 
fancy—to use that splendid phrase, which is kept in 
type in all offices but this. Mr. E. V. Lucas, however, 
can say, as Count Fosco said of an equally precious 
faculty of the mind, “I possess it.” True, he talks of 
toast, clothes, fires, with much more, and never of 
broomsticks in the carnal, or, let me say, the ligneous 
sense ; but in the true sense they are broomsticks, and 
not a molecule else. He writes of commonplace 
matters, of the things that we daily spoil, eat, enjoy, 
drink, despatch, compile, wear out, make up, neglect, 
ill-treat, disregard, and yearn to meet with—perhaps if 
you had his table of contents before you, as is my case, 
you would follow me better. It is to these apparently 
simple, uninspiring objects that the term of art, 
“broomstick,” is, and will continue to be, here 
applied. To write upon a broomstick, to enthrone 
it, to deck it out in tasteful trappings, to carve 
graceful figures on it, to make it seem the hope 
and glory of the universe, calls for a talent denied 
to many of the world’s wisest men. When Burke, or 
Captain Mayne Reid, or the unknown author of Willie 
drowned in Yarrow took a walk or ate a muffin, he enjoyed 
it, doubtless, to the very full ; but attempt to persuade 
him to turn for an hour from the Leller on a Regicide 
Peace, or the Scalp Hunters, or Willie, and devote his pen 
to a treatment of the subject of walks or muffins, and he 
would have told you (if he had the modesty with which 
I credit these men) that no good results were to be 
expected from such a step. But Mr. E. V. Lucas has 
the power. His work strikes a pleasing chord—the note 
of good spirits, the note of humour, the note of physical 
vigour, the note of wide reading, the note of tolerant 
worldly wisdom, the note of style. There is not a paper 
of these twelve that one reads without a literary pleasure 
felt at the time, and some curious knowledge, quaint 
thoughts and good stories laid up for the future. And 
the best of it is, we agree on so many points. So man 

of my stoutest convictions are Mr. Lucas’ own, that 

cannot but think it likely that in politics, art and all 
ther fields of preference and reflection we should turn 


out to be atone. The subject of toast, for example, is 
one which goes to the innermost recesses of my being— 
which is, of course, its proper destination. Mr. Lucas 
puts my views on the toast question better than I could 
myself. Again, I revel in old clothes, as Mr. Lucas 
does ; and the older they grow the more I wear them. 
I would go miles for a walk in the country ; I breakfast 
whenever I can ; and I wallow ina fire of wood. On 
all these things Mr. Lucas speaks my thoughts, and I 
could swear he is one of the best men ever created. 
There are, however, other reasons, pointed out above, 
for thinking him a writer of essays. 

It is desirable in this sort of writing that some 
personal foibles of the author should be allowed to 
appear. To some of us Mr. Lucas’ little book called 
Willow and Leather has already made him known as a 
cricket enthusiast. At the first-class matches for years 
he has been what in the States they call a rooter, or, 
with even darker significance, a fan. In Domestlict- 
lies I have come upon many fond allusions to the 
national game. And only a few weeks ago, a confrére 
reviewed, with the great favour the work deserved, the 
“nursery ‘ Baedeker,’”’ entitled Whal shall we Do Now ? 
by Mr. Lucas and another. In the volume before me 
his sound knowledge of the child-world frequently 
appears. Of the only other attribute which I know 
him to possess—a solicitude for the literary reputation of 
Mr. W. E. Henley—I have found no trace in this book. 

I can never thank Mr. Lucas enough for having 
taught me that Lord Erskine said it was comforting to 
remember that, when the hour came for all secrets to be 
revealed, then, at length, we should know why shoes are 
always made too tight; or for letting me hear of the 
burlesque examination-paper circulated at a London 
hospital, which asked the candidate to “ give some idea 
of the grief felt by the refreshment-room tea at never 
having seen Asia.” His aphorisms, too, are well worth 
remembering. “To be late for breakfast is so natural 
an act that instinctively one feels it to be right.” “ If 
bread is the staff of life, toast is its clouded cane.” 
“Quaker Oats, one supposes, should be the very antithesis 
of wild oats.” And I find myself deeply in phe ga 
with Mr. Lucas’ views on spelling, for, joining issue wit 
our friend Mr. R. C Lehmann (who is soon to carry his 
opinions on the subject into a position where they will 
have weight), Mr. Lucas says, “If men who can manage 
an outrigger are not to be permitted to spell as they 
like, it is time we ceased to call England a free country.” 

I wish I could form as favourable an estimate of 
Exploded Ideas, a book of essays by the author of Times 
and Days, whatever they were. These papers are upon 
matters of average interest, but written so dully as to 
make us turn away even from such subjects as “ Suc- 
cess,” “ Conscience ” and“ Love.” This writer tells us 
that, in certain unfortunate national conditions, “ even 
the loom and the shipwright’s hammer feel the blight.” 
An uncertainty about the use and management of the 
relative pronoun is to be noticed. “ There are many 
animals who,” I find in one place; and elsewhere, 
“who is in love with who” breaks in upon our patience. 
But perhaps that is a printer’s error; there is another 
on the next page. There is a pretentiousness about the 
author’s way of approaching a subject that is annoying. 
The Press opinions on Times and Days at the end of the 
book are more amusing than anything else. “ Some of 
the essays are clever enough "—we can guess what that 
review was like, though this alone is quoted from it. 
The Birmingham Daily Post says Times and Days was dis- 
tinguished by “ a gentle, forgiving, amiable spirit.” The 
Scots Observer, with that fondness for blaspheming one of 
the greatest of Scotsmen which is so remarkable among 
his countrymen, says, more foolishly than I can express, 
that this writer’s work makes it think of Mr. R. L. 
Stevenson, But perhaps I do the Observer a wrong. It 
may be thinking of the letter in which Stevenson speaks 
of a certain book as “ excruciatingly silly.” 


E. C. 
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THE ODYSSEY IN SLANG. 


THE ObyssEY RENDERED INTO ENGLISH PROosE. By Samuel 
Butler. London : Longmans, Green and Co. 


Mr. SAMUEL BuTLER has at least courage and consistency 
in pursuing the theory that poetry like that of Homer 
should be translated in excessively free and familiar 
language. He has written a translation of the Odyssey 
in which perhaps the most heroic achievement (among 
many) is a Penelope who talks of Ulysses as her “ poor 
dear husband.” Mr. Butler, of course, has already won 
some fame in this connection by his theory that the 
Odyssey was written by a woman, but we did not grasp 
until we read this book that it was written by a char- 
woman. There is a vast deal of perverted talent in the 
translation. We wish Mr. Butler had devoted as much 
ingenuity to gaining equivalents in heroic English for 
heroic Greek as he has shown in the curious and 
diabolical art of discovering English slang with a sort 
of similarity to some Greek metaphor or form. “I will 
find you in everything,” has, we believe, a special 
meaning in some English dialect, but when we find it 
in a rendering of an ancient epic, we can only suppose 
it (despite the context) to be the address of a priest to 
some all-pervading deity. 

On page 97 there is an extraordinary example of Mr. 
Butler’s love of making the modern and commonplace 
overpoweringly vivid to the mind. He makes Laodamas, 
in urging Ulysses to join in the games, address him as 
follows : “I hope, sir, that you will enter yourself for 
some one or other of our competitions,” which is posi- 
tively brilliant in the perfection with which it has 
caught the ill-bred urbanity of the steward with a pink 
rosette in his frock coat. Some renderings, we admit, are 
shrouded for us in impenetrable mystery. Why Ulysses 
should address the Cyclops as’“ Your Excellency” we 
cannot think: the title is reserved generally for 
Ambassadors, and whatever were the virtues of 
Polyphemus they were not those calculated to advance 
him in the diplomatic service. A similar cloud 
rests on Mr. Butler’s reason for calling “ Chiefs 
and leaders of the Achaeans” “aldermen and town 
councillors.” If simple and antique words are to 
be avoided, why mention Achaea? It might be 
called Paddington. Doubtless a very vivid and 
popular version of the Odyssey might be written in 
which the whole voyage should by made by steam, the 
refusal of Calypso’s love become a “ sexual problem,” 
the visit to the dead a spiritualistic séance, and the 
whole conclude with the contest in firing the Mauser 
rifle of “ the much-enduring man.” It would amuse us, 
but we should not sell our Homer as a duplicate. 

We should not dwell so strongly upon this craze for 
the commonplace which has possessed the translator, 
for we have no desire to make cheap fun of such a bene- 
factor as the author of “ Erywhon,” if we did not think 
that Mr. Butler is in this matter only a more courageous 
and typical exponent of an idea, or rather an absence 
of ideas, now seriously endangering literature. It is 
truly extraordinary to what an extent the heroic element 
is lacking in men of imagination in this decade. When 
Mr. Butler takes the part of the denunciation of Euryalus 
beginning ®pwa¢ por Ovudv which may be rendered 
more or less literally, “ You have’ wakened wrath in 
my heart, saying unrighteous things,” and translates 
it “ Your ill-judged remarks have made me exceed- 
ingly angry,” it strikes the mind at first as being 
uncommonly like Mr. Penley in the “ Private Secre- 
tary,” and one expects to find the blow that 
broke the jaw of the colossal Irus described as “ a good 
hard knock.” But the matter is far deeper than this. 
It is a part of that pitiful modern notion, unknown to all 
the great literatures of the world, that a scrap or two of 
actual detail, the literal symptoms which appear in con- 
versation or action, are the things that are “like life,” 


Life is within: a mass of towering emotions and 
untranslatable secrets. It is heroic poetry that is like 
life, that attunes itself to this terrible orchestra, that lets 
our life rush out like the gas out of a balloon. An 
ordinary modern man shaking with righteous anger 
against a fool or a tyrant might, as a matter of fact, only 
stammer out some such fatuous and trivial protest as Mr. 
Butler has put into the mouth of Ulysses. But that has 
nothing to do with his “life.” He would curse like 
Homer if he could. 

There are few things, therefore, that we should 
more seriously protest against than an attempt to trans- 
late a monumental poem from the language of the 
passions which is song, to the vast system of verbal 
ritual which is called casual conversation. If this were 
done with some other piece of haunting simplicity, let 
us say the immortal vow of Ruth—if “thy people shall 
ve my people” were to become “I will - and 
get on with your set,” and “thy God my God,” “ Church 
or chapel, I don’t mind,” the effect would not be more 
human and familiar, but lessso. The “ realist” seems 
unable to grasp (being a person of no genial arrogance) 
that there are things that lose everything in merely 
losing size. It is as if a cockney put in his front garden 
a miniature model of St. Peter’s, all the proportions 
being correct. 

The Odyssey is a gigantic romance, and it stands 
to-day as a protest against the strange idea that has taken 
hold of European literature, that the only strong stories 
are those that end badly ; asif success were nota stronger 
thing than failure. Tragedy is, by a fatuous notion, con- 
ceived to be the highest form of art, anda poet who sits 
at the right hand of Homer was the last who dared to 
calla comedy Divine. Simple people express this feeling 
against modern literature by somewhat clumsy impre- 
cations against the liberties of art; they denounce 
a realist for no better reason than that which 
exists equally against a sanitary inspector, that they 
personally would not like the job. But what we really 
need is not the veto upon any man, but only the return of 
the hero. These melancholy revellers are the suitors 
making merry in the house of art, while above them 
hangs for ever the bow that they will never draw. Some 
night there will come a terrible voice in the doorway and 
their reign will be over. Then, though the history of 
man be as full of blood and hunger as the Odyssey, _ 
in the tried value of the old and valiant things, filled 
with the whole spirit of the return of Ulysses, it shall be 
well in the evening of the world. 


G. K. C. 





"RURAL MEDITATIONS. 


HAND-IN-HAND WiTH DAME Nature. By W. V. Burgess. 
Manchester : Sherratt and Hughes. 


Tue relation between books and their titles is really a 
subject of great interest. Some titles are absolutely 
meaningless; they convey no impression whatever. 
Others, again, are misleading. Who would suppose, 
for instance, that The Dead Hand was no ghost story, 
but a solid law book; or that Domesday and Beyond, 
instead of being a theological work suited to the tastes 
of the pious Evangelical, deals with the mysteries of 
early English Constitutional history? There is, how- 
ever, a third class of names—those which reveal with 
entire openness the character of the works to which 
they are attached. No one can have any doubts about 
what a book called Hand-in-Hand with Dame Nature 
is like. One knows, without cutting a page, that the 
author is entirely meritorious, rather dull, probably 
instructive, and almost certainly—or why “ Dame ”— 
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inclined to be prosy. Such, in fact, is the case. The 
book is described on its title-page as :— 
“ A record of leisurely rambles in rural places, together with 


such thoughts and reflections as were suggested by the objects 
and incidents met with therein.” 


Mr. (or is it Miss?—no, we think it must be Mr.)— 
Mr. Burgess is an entirely amiable person imbued 
not only with a genuine love for country sights 
and sounds, birds, flowers, stones, and insects, but also 
with a bitter hatred of all things urban. All this is—in 
these days of overcrowded towns and deserted country— 
very pleasant, and we sympathise entirely. But then, 
unfortunately, he has other qualities, and some are un- 
forgivable. He moralises frequently, lengthily, and too 
often ungrammatically. “And which” is scattered 
liberally over his pages, and he “ lays down” in a field. 
Moreover, his moralisings are obvious and dull, and they 
are usually expressed in the most florid language. He 
never picks flowers, but “culls” them; he refers to 
them usually as “ wildings,” he is devoted to italics and 
miscellaneous quotations, and his pages teem with 
purple patches. He is most anxious to provide his 
readers with every kind of information, much of which, 
if it were but stripped of its ornate verbiage, would be 
genuinely interesting. How many people, for instance, 
know that woodbine (otherwise honeysuckle) twines 
always from left to right, while the hop always follows 
the course of the sun from right to left ; or that the few 
climbing plants which are indifferent to these laws and 
are willing to climb in any direction are usually natives 
of countries where a thick undergrowth prevails, so 
that the infant climber must be prepared to avail itself 
of any convenient chink or cranny in its upward progress 
towards light and air? 


There are plenty of small, interesting facts of this 
sort scattered up and down Mr. Burgess’s pages, but, 
unluckily, one has to struggle, like the infant creeper, 
through so much miscellaneous matter that the chances 
are heavily against their discovery. The reader may 
become exhausted. The author complains bitterly of 
the abstractness and dryness of scientific writers. 
When will they, he cries, “learn to invest their 
researches with something of human interest, learn to give 
something of colour and life to the dry details of mere 
observation?” Perhaps Mr. Burgess’s own methods are 
a reaction from the dryness. ‘“ The magician’s wand of 
imagination was surely not to be wielded solely by the 
novelist,” he urges—elsewhere, by the way, he puts 
into the mouth of a neighbouring parson a tremendous 
denunciation of the modern novel. We are quite sure 
that his own blameless pages would be much 
better reading for the young person than a third- 
rate novel; but there are such things as origi- 
nality, as the power of interesting your readers, 
or of writing good English, and these we cannot 
honestly say we have found in Mr. Burgess’s work. 
We gather that some of his papers have appeared 
previously in periodicals, and indeed they have the 
flavour of the local magazine or Weekly News about 
them. We have no doubt that they were much 
appreciated there, but we have grave doubts as to 
whether they were worth reprinting in book form. If 
Mr. Burgess would simplify his language, would correct 
his grammar, would avoid as far as possible the trite 
and the obvious, he might produce a pleasant book. He 
has many merits, for he is a genuine lover of simple 
country joys. He finds his chief pleasures in the song 
of birds, the growth of flowers and trees, the many 
———— of plant and insect life. Men of this type are 
all too few in these days of hurry and bustle, and we 
feel pangs of compunction for our criticisms. Mr. 
Burgess must not be discouraged, and we shall hope 
some day to read another book from his pen—a book 
less florid and nearer the simplicity of the Nature he 
genuinely loves. 


L, F. 


FICTION, 


LES DIMANCHES D'UN BOURGEOIS DE Parts. Par Guy de Mau- 
passant. (Dessin de Georges Dupuis.) Paris : Librairie Paul 
Ollendorft. 


At the age of fifty-two M. Patissot, a Government 
Office clerk who had won promotion by an alarming 
mania for aping the guise and guestures of great men, 
was seized with giddiness in the street one night; a 
doctor prescribed cold water bathing, frugal diet, and 
plenty of exercise as the means of warding off an 
apoplectic fit; and, as he found boxing, fencing, and 
single-stick too violent, he determined instead to devote 
his Sundays to long walks in “ that part of France which 
lies between the fortifications and the provinces.” Such is 
the pretext of the series of sketches now published post- 
humously in a little book with unequally attractive 
illustrations, and by no means to be missed, though they 
only show secondary qualities of Maupassant’s genius, 
They narrate a few of M. Patissot’s excursions and mis- 
adventures—how he set out from St. Cloud to Versailles 
and found himself at Bougival with a strange lady 
relying on his guidance and his purse; how he went 
fishing to Bezons and had to pay for ruined a : 
how in company with a journalist cousin he visited the 
couptry villas of Meissonier and M. Zola, and (baffled by 
the indifference of those eminent men to his intellectual 
homage) awoke the pride of ownership in their hearts 
with the simple phrase—‘ Quelle su-su-superbe pro- 
priété !’’—how he decorated a front window hired for the 
purpose on the 14th of July; how he dined with his chief 
and listened to the speeches of certain Women’s Righters ; 
and other things besides. It is all diverting, witty, and 
sympathetic and full of the charm of that banlieue which 
the great novelist adored ; yet you have the sense of 
reading fragments, to which M. Patissot’s figure is too 
slightly limned to give unity. M. Patissot is grave, mild, 
vain, secretive and ridiculous ; but he hardly rises to the 
possibilities of the human type he represents, nor does 
he (even as Bel-Ami is the perfect arriviste, Marielle the 
eternal diletlante, Yvette’s. mother the quintessential 
rasta) concentrate in his personality all the listless- 
ness and hopelessness of the rond de cuir, Else- 
where Maupassant has expressed the pathos of the 
part, which he appreciated by experience; in Les 
Dimanches few deep notes are struck, unless in the 
chapter headed “Chez un ami,” which describes 
the pitiful domestic life of a colleague of Patissot’s, 
M. Boivin—an understudy of “M. Mongilet” in the 
volume Toine. This is, I think, the best chapter; there 
are excellent pages too in that which details the 
pilgrimage to Poissy and Médan, and in “ Un diner et 
quelques idées,” though the sceptical bureaucrat M. Rade 
is rather too obviously a mouthpiece. Like the best and 
the worst of Maupassant’s writings this collection is 
distinguished by the infallible elegance of its form ; and 
vies, for its free and subtle dialogue, its sudden felicities 
of description and the fine lyrical tirades that here and 
there occur, with many of his equally amusing but far 
more serious works, It is, by the way, not for family 
reading. 





Mr. Edwin Asa Dix has all the skill of the modern 
American novelists in telling a good sentimental tale. His 
Deacon Bradbury (London ; Macmillan and Co.) isa fine study 
of the simple, if narrow-minded, independence of character 
that looks on unmerited misfortune as a disproof of the exist- 
ence of a benign Providence, that prefers manly rebellion to 
Christian resignation and cannot reconcile the two. Besides 
the study of the Deacon, the whole atmosphere of the book 
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is fragrant with kindly humour and simple pathos. The story 
is direct and effective, and the characters have all the air of 
old acquaintances. We cordially recommend this pleasant 
and friendly book, which seems expressly manufactured for 
home consumption. 

It shows great temerity to challenge comparison with 
Mr. Robert Hichens’ The Londoners, by a farcical social novel. 
Every book of the kind we have read since has seemed tame 
after that delightful fooling. Mr. Philip Treherne’s From 
Valet to Ambassador (Sands and Co.) does not come so near 
to success as the anonymous Slaves of Society of a few months 
ago, but it has merit as a story, chiefly arising from some 
attractiveness in the character of the millionaire’s private 
adviser who tells the story. The careless chatter about men 
and matters in Society is faintly amusing at times, and occa- 
sionally the author moralizes to the point, as thus :— 

“In days to come the House of Lords will sit in the Stock 
Exchange, and the country will be governed by a committee 
of fat, money-lending German Jews, unless some progressive 
legislator has the integrity to place a crushing and propor- 
tionate death duty on an excessive plutocracy.” 

Like all such books, From Valet to Ambassador when at a loss 
for humour provides in vulgarity a telling substitute. 

For a topical novel, The Luck of Private Foster, by H. 
St. John Adcock (London: Hodder and Stoughton), is 
unusually fluent and readable. There must have been 
hundreds of stories written with precisely the same plot ; 
there is nothing very valuable in the way of character- 
painting, and the general philosophy of the book is borrowed 
from the Jingo papers. Mr. Adcock, however, has a gift for 
lively narrative, and his book will succeed in holding the 
attention of all who are not annoyed by the most obvious 
military sentimentality. 

To those who, like the present writer, suffer at times 
from a surfeit of novel-reading, Mr. Helm’s amusing Studies in 
Style (London : Heinemann) come as grateful refreshment. 
Prose parody is one of the most difficult of the lighter arts 
of literature, especially when you strive to avoid burlesque. 
Clever as much of his book is, especially good being the 
studies of Mr. Wedmore and Mr. Le Gallienne, we cannot 
help thinking that Mr. Helm is so careful not to over- 
emphasize that most of his points will be lost on the general 
reader. He also neglects to follow the rule of all good 
parodists—that a parody, besides being a good imitation, 
should be entertaining in itself. Bret Harte’s Condensed 
Novels are the classics of this style of work, and we prefer 
their burlesque to Mr. Helm’s superior restraint. We seem 
also to remember that Mr. Max Beerbohm showed in a 
Christmas number of the Saturday Review what the present 
generation could do in this kind. 

Mr. Michael Macmillan appears to have local and anti- 
quarian knowledge which stands him in good stead in his 
Tales of Indian Chivalry (London : Blackie and Son). It has 
much to recommend it as a book for boys, particularly some 
lively illustrations by Mr. Paul Hardy, which contain many 
surprises as to the style of Oriental armour. 
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